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(SICERO says that no man can be really hones 

unless he is really wise, and that it is impossi- 
ble to separate honesty from wisdom. In other 
words, no one can do what is right unless he knows 
what is right. Upon knowledge is built morality. 
Our thinking readers will here find food for reflec- 
tion. Let us apply this philosophy. A child strikes 
his mate, and is told that it is wrong. He is threat- 
ened with punishment if he strikes him again. He 
does strike him again, and is punished, and the 
teacher thinks she has done her duty. What is 
wrong here. First, the child does not know that 
striking a schoolmate is wrong because he is told 
that it is so. He may have learned the evil nature 
of the act from other sources, but not from his 
teacher. Some beginner may ask, “‘How can a 
child be taught, not told, that striking a mate is 
wrong?” It is not within the province of this arti- 
cle to point out the way this can be done; this sub- 
ject has frequently been discussed on other pages of 
this paper; we only wish to emphasize the truth 
that morals must be taught as well as the three R's. 


The work of teaching morals is more important 
than teaching anything else, because our real suc- 


cess ia life comes from ethical forces rather than 
intellectual forces. Many a man has been success- 
ful whose scholastic attainments were limited, but 
no one has ever been truly successful whose moral 
character has been out of joint. 


Can a child be taught to be good, so that he will 
be just as certain to act right as he will to repeat 
the multiplication table correctly? In most cases 
children can be taught to be good, just as they can 
be taught to know geography and history. We 
say in most cases, because there are some who have 
inherited deformities no amount of culture will 
correct; but these are exceptional iustances; ordi- 
nary children can learn to know the right and the 
wrong, and when they know these lessons they will 
be governed by what they have learned. But let 
no one suppose that by repeating good maxims a 
pupil learns to be good. A writer in the April Cen- 
tury says: 

**One very good plan is something like the following, 
From two to four pupils are selected, and it is made the 
duty of each to look up and copy a short moral senti- 
ment or maxim to be read at the opening of the school 
in the morning. Another set is selected to present simi- 
lar maxims the next day, and in this way all the pupils 
are selected in turn. When the pupil has read or 
repeated his sentiment to the school, it is illustrated, or 
commented upon, by the teacher, till the meaning is not 
only clear, but well impressed. After the reading of the 
sentiments they are copied on the blackboard, where 
they remain all day, and each pupil in the room copies 
them into a blank-book. After the first day, the teacher 
calls upon volunteers to repeat sentiments given on pre- 
ceding days. Five or six sentiments may be called up 
in review each day. Some pupils, not much accustomed 
to general reading, may find it difficult to look up new 
sentiments ; but let it be understood, that if a new one 
cannot be found, an old one will be accepted. Under 
judicious management there will be no trouble here. 
Children do not like to be parrots, repeating the words 
of their mates; and when review sentiments are pre- 
sented, they will be quite sure to be such as deserve 
repetition. 

This plan leads to several valuable results. It keeps 
children on the lookout for fine moral sentiments. With 
this plan, pursued for a year, the pupils will each have 
copied into his book five or six hundred excellent 
maxims.” 

This is wrong philosophy. The history of the 
world over and over again proves that catechisms, 
creeds, mottoes, maxims, and all sort of good sen- 
tences can be memorized, and that is all the good it 
does. Covering the walls of all the school-rooms in 
Christendom with the best mottoes and purest 
thoughts that have ever been uttered will not make 
the next generation virtuous. For twenty hundred 
years school children have been writing, ‘‘ Evi] 
communications corrupt good manners.” Has this 
immortal sentence converted the world? Writing 
on the walls of our reformatories and prisons, 
‘‘Honesty is the best policy,” wouldn’t reform a 
solitary criminal. Repeating the Lord's prayer 
never brought any soul nearer the Lord. Unless 
the truth is burned into the soul it will do no good. 
It would be about as sensible to attempt to drown 
a duck by pouring water on its back, as to expect to 
saturate a nature with goodness by storing the 
memory with good sentiments. 





| what does a study of psychology consist? The 

study of a book? No. Knowing the theories of 
past ages? No. Making up his mind whether he is 
to follow Locke, Kant, Hegel, or McCosh? No. 
When we insist that a student of pedagogy should 
devote an entire year exclusively to the study of 
psychology, we do not mean that he should spend 
a week of that time in the study of any man’s opin- 
ions, but we do mean that he should devote all that 





time to the study of the mind—bis own mind, and 


= = 


child mind. What could be more appropriate or 
necessary? Hes to deal with mid; he must know 
it; if he does not know it, he cannot teach. Psy- 
chology is the soul of pedagogy. Without it there 
could be no pedagogy. In view of these facts, we 
were astonished to read in an able contemporary 
these words : 


“If an intending teacher can devote two or three 
years to university work, after having completed a 
thorough course at a good college, he will do much bet- 
ter to spend the bulk of that time in studying the sub- 
jects he intends to teach, than in studying pedagogy.” 


What does he intend to teach? a book or a mind? 
He may have all knowledge so that he may even be 
able to remove mountains, but if he has not knowl- 
edge of mind he is but as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. 





-e- 


I’ has been noted in several educational journals 

that Professor Preyer has recently attacked the 
educational system of Germany. He would have 
more science. No student should be kept out of the 
university because he does not know Latin and 
Greek. He charges upon the German system an 
over-training of the memory, and an under-training 
of the observing and physical powers. In Germany, 
France, England, and America, the most important 
question under discussion is as to the comparative 
value of Latin, Greek, the scienves, and the living 
languages, as disciplinary studies. When Sturm 
arranged his curriculum, there was little worth 
studying outside the ancient classics. Science was 
almost nothing; mathematics consisted of a little 
arithmetic, algebra and Euclid ; astronomy was 
astrology. Sturm did the best he knew how. Com- 
enius brought better methods to the classical schools, 
and published ideals which he never practically 
applied. He was a theoretical realist, but a practi- 
cal humanist. But the condition of things has 
changed since the sixteenth century. The modern 
literature of four great nations of the world is rich 
in thought. The ancient authors were great, but 
our modern poets, orators, historians, theologians, 
philosophers, and scientists are greater. A student 
can acquire breadth of mind and a liberal education 
through the mastery of the Latin and the Greek, 
but if he would give the same application, contin- 
uity of thought, and culture of the judgment to 
either one of the four great modern languages, he 
would become better educated, because he would be 
stimulated by the thought of the world in which ‘he 
is now living. The Greeks would not allow the 
study of any language but their own, and they 
became great. Roman schools studied Greek, but 
by no means as thoroughly and systematically as 
has been done in Europe and America in recent 
centuries. 

The schools have not begun to appreciate the 
disciplinary value to be gotten from the study of 
real things. Verbal realism gives good discipline, 
but real realism gives a better. The habit of 
observing, that comes from the proper study of 
science, early calls into healthy action the most 
important nerve centers of the brain. What has 
science already done for the world, and what can it 
not do? Some of the most successful inventors are 
not college graduates, but they are thinkers. Are 
they not educated? Suppose our colleges should 
open two parallel courses, one in science, the other 
in the languages, both leading to the same degree. 
Suppose able teachers should be provided for both 
sections, and equally thorough work done in both 
departments. Would the humanists come out bet- 
ter educated than the realists? We do not believe 
it; on the contrary, the scientists would enter life 
with better observing powers, more patient habits 
of thought, more knowledge of the world as it is, 
and better ethical principles, and we believe that 





this conclusion is founded on reason, 
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COL. PARKER IN NEW YORK CITY. 





If there are two cities where Col. Parker has been 
more spoken against than New York and Brooklyn, we 
have not heard their names. This is natural. Large 
‘* systems” become solidified, and efforts to melt and 
recast them are resisted. The tenure of office in both 
these cities is long; in fact, a place once obtained can 
usually be kept during good behavior. Naturally enough 
there would be resistance to the upsetting doctrines the 
Colonel preaches. New York and Brooklyn teachers 
can be divided into three divisions ; first, a small num- 
ber of those who are indifferent ; second, a very large 
number who are determined to keep things as they are. 
‘* Why not let well enough alone?” ‘ Don’t disturb us 
until you can prove that you have something better ;” 
third, a small class of honest inquirers who are willing 
to accept the truth, no matter what the consequences 
may be. Col. Parker delivered four lectures in New 
York, and three in Brooklyn last week, to crowded audi- 
ences of the third class, with a sprinkling of the second, 
and here and there a chance first-class traveler. It is 
needless to say that his hearers were delighted, and in 
truth, we think that the Colonel never did better. The 
report on our fourth page does not do him justice, for it 
only gives the solid meat, with the sparkling wit left 
out. Every one who has heard him speak knows how 
much his presence adds tothe force of his words. We 
doubt whether a better educational speaker lives ; we say 
better, not because we have not eloquent, argumenta- 
tive, earnest, and convincing orators, but because no one 
carries with him such freshness and outspoken loyalty to 
principles as he. He hits hard, but not bitterly. His 
wit has no sting in it. He knocks his opponents down, 
and they jump up laughing. The Colonel is thoroughly 
honest. He couldn’t be brought to say a thing he doesn’t 
believe, and for this the people believe on him. This is 
the first requisite of a good orator ; his power comes from 
within. , 

The Colonel’s lectures were calm, quiet, deliberate, 
argumentative, logical, and so philosophical. He spoke 
entirely without notes, but he spoke connectedly, never- 
theless. Each of his lectures was over an hour long, 
and for the first half hour they were so deliberate, that an 
unthinking hearer would have called them dull, but the 
thinkers saw the gathering together of an argument. 
When he came towards the end his eyes frequently 
flashed out the fire of inner convictions with terrific 
force as they rolled in their sockets, but withal there 
were no poisoned arrows that stung, only the sun shining 
after the storm, like a beautiful summer sunset after a 
refreshing, but bountiful outpouring of rain. 

The Colonel’s detractors declare that he says nothing 
that has not been said before. Granted. Did Pestalozzi 
utter a principle that had not been uttered by Comenius, 
and did not Ratich anticipate Comenius in the statement 
of many fundamental facts, and were not both these 
men indebted to the schools of the Jesuits? Lord Bacon 
did not state the principles of inductive philosophy better 
than Aristotle had stated them 400, B.C. Was Bacona 
less great man on that account? And why was he great? 
Because he restated old truths, that people recognized as 
truths, in such a manner as to rouse men to action. 
Bacon made mean things, like the making of shoes, the 
handling of a plow or the wielding of an axe, honorable, 
and this is just what Col. Parkerisdoing. It delights him 
more to induce a child to carve an exact model of an 
apple in clay, than to make him commit the whole of 
a geography to memory. He glories in the gospel of 
doing. He rejoices in the glad tidings of freedom in the 
school-room. It inspires his soul to see the children love 
to work at something they ought to be working at, and 
in these New York lectures he showed the philosophy of 
his methods and devices, and so they were excellent. 


+ 
* 


AN ERUPTIVE DISEASE. 

Rev. Dr. DreeMs said last Sunday evening that there 
was a disease prevalent in the church in the days of St. 
James, which in many places is a raging epidemic in our 
own times. St. James would call it in English ‘“ poly- 
didascaly,” which is nearly its name in Greek. It is an 
internal disease, discovered by its eruption, which appears 
ordinarily on the tongue, and sometimes on the right 
hand which holds pen or pencil. It proves the presence 
in the afflicted individual of ‘‘ much-teachingness,” a 
disposition to be always taking the chair, much given to 
finding fault, correcting, playing the censor, putting on 
professional airs, having an opinion on every subject, 
with great readiness to give it dogmatically, dictatori- 
ally, pontificially, as being paramount, final, infallible, 
from which there is no appeal. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





After a short stop at Fresno, I started on my home- 
ward trip; pausing only at Sacramento over night. 
Leaving this place Tuesday noon, we arrived at Chicago 
on Saturday afternoon, four days and a few hours. The 
trains do not run as rapidly west of the Missouri river as 
east of it. We found ita very common thing for trav- 
elers to carry a well-filled and well-selected lunch basket. 
The porter in the Pullman puts upa table and you spread 
your chicken, tongue, pickles, bread, butter, jam, oranges, 
etc., and enjoy a quiet feast at any hour you choose. 
This is important to know, for the eating-houses after 
reaching Ogden deteriorate sadly. 

It was a pleasure to reach again the comforts that only 
a solidly-built city like Chicago can bring. Here were oys- 
ters, out of the shell, and not out of cans; here were 
Florida and Valencia oranges. But ashortstoponly can 
be made, and what route shall be selected for the final 
journey homeward? After consideration, it was decided 
to go by the Michigan Central Railroad. Just after three 
o’clock in the afternoon the train glided out and bent 
round Lake Michigan and entered the wooded fields of 
Michigan. The appearance of trees was very grateful af- 
ter seeing such immense, treeless tracts of land. 

The Michigan Central Railroad passes through the im- 
portant cities of Kalamazoo, Ann Arbor, Jackson, Ypsi- 
lanti, and Detroit, all familiar to me when conducting 
teachers’ institutes in Michigan, meeting twenty-five 
years ago when that noble man, John M. Gregory, was 
superintendent of schools. I met Prof. Welch in Santa 
Barbara ; in those days he was president of the normal 
school at Ypsilanti. He referred in feeling terms to the 
‘institute campaign” of those days, for he and Prof. 
Sill, now president of the normal school, labored with 
me. At Kalamazoo Prof. Putnam was principal and su- 
perintendent, and I recalled his earnest work as we 
rolled into the town and paused at one of the prettiest 
depots I have yet seen. 

At Ann Arbor Prof. Perry was principal and superin- 
tendent and he holds his honored position yet, a notable 
example of permanence of office. Great changes have 
taken place in the faculty of the State University. Prof. 
Edward Olney who was another co-laborer in the insti- 
tutes has passed away. President Angell has been ex- 
ceedingly successful in administering the affairs of this 
noble institution. Itis very popular with all classes of 
people. 

It was early morning when we reached Niagara Falls, 
and the train paused to give the passengers a view of this 
wonder of the world. 

The turbulence of the Rapids always impressed me, of- 
tentimes more than the Falls itself ; and it was the same 
this wintry morning. There, too, was the mighty, the 
wonderful, the awful plunge of waters still going on. 
The thunder of the waters came up from the depths, the 
spray rose in cloud-like wreaths as it did when I first be- 
held it, but it is as impressive a spectacle as then, and I 
think on reflection yet more so. After a short stop,the train 
moved on along the river to the steel cantalever bridge ; 
crossing this,a fine view of the terrible Rapids and Whirl- 
pool is gained. 

Many of those who will attempt the journey to San 
Francisco next summer will want to see Niagara Falls ; 
this route gives them a most excellent opportunity to do 
80. 

At Buffalo connection was made with the New York 
Central Railroad, and we came along at a splendid pace, 
making every depot at the minute indicated in the time- 
table. With this road-I have been familiar for neariy 
forty years ; every town it threads has imperishable ed- 
ucational associations connected with it. 

At the meeting in Buffalo in 1864, Dr. Noah T. Clark 
welcomed the teachers and there Professors Jewell, 
North, and Cruikshank spoke as it seems men do 
not speak to-day—though that is a mistake. Then the 
meeting at Lockport in 1871 at which that lovely man, 
J. Dorman Steele, presided ; where alas! shall we find 
another like him? The meeting at Syracuse in 1845 was 
the first meeting of our State Association. Again it met 
there in 1860, and elected that truly great educator, Prof. 
E. A. Sheldon, president, and again in 1870. The meet- 
ing at Utica in 1855, I remember as the one where I was 
urged to take the editorship of the New York Teacher ; at 
the next meeting it passed into the hands of Prof; 
Cruikshank. Then it has met in Auburn, Geneva, Al- 
bany, Poughkeepsie, Yonkers. Albany brings up nu- 
merous and most important remembrances. Here I 
came as a student at the Normal School, was graduated, 
was afterward called to a professorship. IfI have been 
useful in this world, I may say I have tried to be at least, 
it is due to the influence of David P. Page whose spirit 





seemed to linger in those normal halls for years after he 
was laid in-the tomb. 
But the journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific is over, 
and these hasty letters are now ended. 
A. M. K. 


. 5 a oes 
MR. POWDERLY ON EDUCATION. 

This leader of the Knights of Labor has more than 
once shown himself a wise man, and never has his wis- 
dom been more apparent than in his recent manifesto, 
in which he urges his order to concentrate their force on 
education and political agitation. He asks them to con- 
sider what, on the one hand, a combination of hungry 
men can do appealing against a combination of dollars, 
and, on the other, what power there is in the combined 
work of 500,000 members,if educated and united, in deal- 
ing with industrial problems. ‘ Educate our people,” 
he says : “‘ teach them what it is that causes depression, 
teach them what is contained in our preamble for their 
discussion, sifting out that which is good in it, and chang- 
ing that which is not so good to something better.” 

He urges them to combine to secure legislation which 
will compel individuals and corporations to transact 
business on a basis of real property instead of on a basis 
of fictitious values—a result which can be reached, not 
by strikes, but by intelligence and combined politica! 
action. He requests every local assembly to hold meet- 
ings at once, to vote on the questions submitted : 
namely, whether the organization shall enter at once 
upon an active educational campaign, sending out com- 
petent teachers and levying an assessment of fifteen per 
cent. per capita to defray the expenses of the lecture 
trips. There is sound sense here, which if heeded wil] 
make the Knights of Labor the most powerful body 
organization in the land. Ignorant men can origi- 
nate a strike, but an educated man can easily outwit 
them. Nothing can withstand the force of knowledge 
but superior knowledge. An ignorant workman has no 
chance in this age of thinkers. _Uneducated mechanics 
must go to the wall in the struggle for existence. The 
survival of the fittest means the survival of educated 
hearts, and brains. 





NEEDED REFORM IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





In a paper read at a recent meeting of the South- 
eastern Kansas Teachers’ Association, by Supt. F. H. 
Umbholz, of Tola, the following questions are asked : 


“Are not perhaps the most deplorable defects in modern educa 
tion the result of positively poor teaching rather than a bad sys 
tem? For instance; is it the fault of our public school system if, 
in an examination in geography, a pupil says that ‘ Hindoostan 
flows through the Ganges and empties into the Mediterranean 
Sea; and that the two most famous volcanoes of Europe are 
Sodom and Gomorrah’? Or, if in an examination in general his- 
tory a pupil says: ‘ Luther introduced Christianity into England 
a good many thousand years ago. His birthday was November, 
1883. He was once a Pope. He lived at the time of the Rebellion 
of Worms’? Or, where lies the fauJt when an applicant for a 
teachers’ certificate at the last examination in this state ‘ ciphered’ 
out the astounding fact that a ship at the equator can sail 12,825 
miles an hour? 

This pedagogical emetic discloses to us an inactive menta, 
stomach. Are we not practicing educational gluttony—producing 
a race of mental dyspeptics? Is it not time we to call a halt, and 
reform the teaching?” 


> 





A GOOD PLAN. 





Principal William H. Lynch, of the Mountain Grove 
Academy, Mt. Grove, Mo., writes of a plan which it 
would be well for teachers to follow. He takes a num- 
ber of educational, local, and general publications, and 
when he has read them, distributes them among his 
pupils. Friday morning of each week is devoted to 
telling the best things read during the week. The plan 
creates much enthusiasm. There is no teacher who 
cannot do something toward distributing reading matter 
among the children, though not all can do as much as 
Principal Lynch. If you take but one paper, share it 
with your pupils. You will both be the better for it. 





THERE is no subject so fascinating as the study of 
education methods. 





-o- 

A CHILD is the hardest thing to understand, but unless 

you do understand something of its nature, you cannot 
educate it properly. 





A WEEK or two since subscription bills were sent to 
every subscriber of the JOURNAL who was inarrears. A 
gratifying response has already commenced. Hundreds 
are yet to be heard from, «nd if you are among these we 
shall be glad to hear from you this month. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 





THE American Institute of Instruction, which is be- 
lieved to be the oldest teachers’ organization in the world, 
will hold its annual meeting this year at Newport, on 
July 9. 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE has a special room for the library 
of history and political science, which now numbers 
15,000 volumes. 





A site for Luther Céllege has been secured between 
Crystal and Twin Lakes, Minneapolis, and a $30,000 
building will be erected in the spring. 





WILLIAM D. HOWELLS and wife have removed from 
Buffalo to New York City. 





Tuomas W. T. Curtis, former principal of the Hill- 
house High School, New Haven, Conn., died at his home 
in that city recently. He was a graduate of Dartmouth, 
and was principal of the High School] for nineteen of 
the forty years spent by him in teaching. 

Pror. Moses Corr TyLer, LL. D., of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will sail for Antwerp, June 5, for about fifteen 
months of study in Germany, France, and Italy. 





BERTHOLD AUERBACH’S eldest sister, now in her 78th 
year, is visiting relatives in America. Her advice used 
eagerly to be sought by the novelist. 





D. S. Gray, Esq., of Columbus, O., at a recent meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, gave ten thousand dollars toward building 
a new chapel for that institution. It is expected that 
a sufficient sum will be raised for this purpose, as the 
large increase of students has made the present building 
far too small. 





THe KinG OF Stam has sent his four sons to -Europe 
and given them some very good advice. He tells them 
not to assume the title of prince in Europe, and not to 
boast that they are princes. As he is defraying all of 
their expenses from his own private purse, he has de- 
cided on depositing a sum in the banks sufficient to give 
each of them $1,600 a year for the first five years, and 
$2,000 a year for the second five years. 

THERE are now 660 students in Claflin University, 
Orangeburg, S. C., an institution for colored people. 
Most of them are paying their own way, and are stud- 
ious, zealous and ambitious. President Dunton says 
that ‘‘ making due allowance for their lack of intelligent 
home-training, we fail to see why they do not make 
equal progress with the average students of any other 
race.” The fact that such an institution is succeeding 
in South Carolina, and that such a paper as The Charles- 
ton News and Courier commends it editorially, is an 
interesting sign of the times. 

NEARLY all the German Universities have large en- 
dowments, and yet the state budget every year gives 
them large sums of money. The University of Leipzig, 
for instance, is more than four hundred years old and 
has large possessions of real estate in the city. The 
Saxon Government, however, gives it every year about 
$400,000. 





THERE are about seventy kindergartens in Philadelphia, 
fourteen of which are free, being supported by charity, 
twenty-six are under the public school system, and 
thirty are private. 





SPENCER, Mass., has some public-spirited citizens. 
The other day one of them gave fourteen acres of land 
for a public park, another gave $30,000 fora high school, 
and another gave $25,000 for a public library. Spencer 
is a fortunate town. 

A NEw edition, revised to date, of Prof. C. T. Pooler’s 
admirable little MANUAL OF New YorRK SCHOOL Laws, 
has just been issued by the publishers of the JOURNAL. 
This little book contains in its 146 paragraphs the law as 
it now stands in regard to the school year, voters at school 
meetings, teachers’ powers and duties, trustees, school 
commissioners, etc., with references to the Codes of 1868 
and 1879. It is needless to say that to New York state 
teachers such an epitome would seem indispensable. 

Pror. THEODORE F. SEWARD is to lecture at the Indus- 
trial Educational Association, No.-9 University ’ Place; 
next Friday, April 20, at 4 P, M. Subject, ‘‘ Which is 





C. E. MELENEY. 





Supt. C. E. Meleney of Paterson, N. J., will soon en- 
ter upon his duties as superintendent of the schools of 
Somerville, Mass., to which place he has been unani- 
mously elected. Mr. Meleney was born in Salem, Mass., 
Dec. 8, 1853, was fitted for college under Dr. Hanson, at 
the Waterville Classical Institute, and graduated at Col- 
by University in 1876. In 1879 he received the degree 
of A.M. Since his graduation he has taught as princi- 
pal at Warren, Me., Methuen High School, Mass., and 
the grammar schools at Marlboro, and Quincy, Mass. 
For three years he was Principal of the Morton Street 
school, Newark, N. J., and since May, 1883, he has been 
superintendent of the Paterson schools. He was the 
principal founder of the State Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
to which he has given a great deal of study and labor, 
and which has been so widely approved and adopted in 
New Jersey. He has also taken a deep interest in thein- 
auguration of the system of Manual Training in the pub- 
lic schools. He has also been a most valuable trustee of 
the Paterson Public Library, laboring diligently and 
intelligently to make it a valuable aid to his students and 
teachers in the work of education. At present Mr. Mel- 
eney is working to perfect the system of *‘ school cards,” 
for use in drawing books from the library. Outside of 
school work, he has actively interested himself in the 
prosperity of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. Meleney’s career, especially in New Jersey, has 
been a brilliant one. The Newark Daily Advertiser re- 
cently said of him: ‘‘ Mr. Meleney’s influence has been 
everywhere felt in the educational affairs of this state. 
He has been President of the State Teachers’ Association, 
and the Vice-President of the New Jersey Teachers’ 
Reading Circle since its organization. He was the 
founder of the New Jersey Council of Education, a recent 
organization, probably the most influential body of the 
kind in the state. His views are broad; he is a teacher 
by instinct ; he has the happy faculty of perceiving the 
the exact value of a new proposition in educational pro- 
gress and the executive skill to carry it into effect. He 
has been successful in introducing the kindergarten into 
the public school system of Paterson, and, assisted by his 
accomplished wife, has trained a corps of kindergart- 
ners in Paterson superior to that in any city of its size 
east of St. Louis. In spite of his ability, his progressive- 
ness and push, his social relations with his co-laborers 
have prevented him from being regarded with jealousy, 
but rather with a warm friendship. He will leave hosts 
of friends in this vicinity.” 
The Paterson Press recently said that ‘‘ the determina- 
tion of Mr. Meleney to leave the city will be deeply de- 
plored as, apart from the fact that the selection of anew 
school superintendent is always a difficult and hazardous 
duty, Mr. Meleney by his rare fitness for the position, 
and his ardent devotion to the cause of education, and 
his resolute determination to carry our system to the 
highest possible point of efficiency, has achieved for him- 
self a rank in his profession which is of the first order, 
and is not confined to this locality.” 
The Paterson Call, of March 3, said : ‘‘ Superintendent 
Meleney will take more than himself from Paterson. It 
is very little indeed to say that Mrs. Meleney will be 
missed. She isa rare woman, of strong character, an 
intelligent and enthusiastic teacher, and a social lady of 
unusual:+act and winning mannérs. The schools of 
Paterson already owe her a debt, and if the kindergarten 





the more important school study, grammar or music?” 


be given to Mrs. Meleney. She has herself instructed 
the teachers without wisbed-for fee or reward.” 

Our readers will remember a valuable series of articles 
by Mrs. Meleney in the SeHOoL JOURNAL last year, and 
we cannot wonder that the Paterson people regret her 
departure, as well as that of her husband. 

Mr. Meleney is an intelligent student of the new edu- 


cation, having studied Col. Parker’s work while he was 


in charge of the famous Quincy schools, and for a time 
was an instructor of Col. Parker’s methods at Yonkers, 
New York. He is not fanatical, but careful and cau- 
tious. Although thoroughly committed to advanced 
work, he does not urge sudden changes, but is willing to 
wait until the teachers can be educated so as to move 
intelligently. When we say that we are sorry Mr. Me- 
leney is to leave this vicinity, we express a sincere feel- 
ing. We want him with us, or so nearly with us that 
we can consult with him occasionally. Massachusetts 
is drawing heavily upon New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
in taking so nearly at the same time Supt. Edson of 
Jersey City, and Dr. Balliet of Reading, in addition to 
Supt. Meleney. But the Old Bay State will appreciate 
these mén, for they are all of them good and true, and 
will fight manfully the battles against ignorance and sin. 
We rejoice that we have such workers, and that their 
number is increasing each year all over the land. 


a 


TUE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF EXPRESSION. 





A lecture given by Col. Francis W. Parker at the Hall of the In- 
dustrial Education Association, New York. Reported by EK. L. 
Benedict. 

A mode of expression is the manner in which thought 
is given to others. This may be by (1) gesture, (2) music, 
(3) making, (4) modeling, (5) painting, (6) drawing, and 
(7) language. 

By means of these modesof expression the soul mani- 
fests itself to others. Our purpose will be to show the 
relation that these bear to the complete development of 
the human being, body, mind, and soul. 


THE PRODUCTS OF THE MODES OF EXPRESSION. 

We may ask a number of questions here, each indicat- 
ing a profitable line of investigation : What have these 
modes of expression given to the human race? Which 
has given the most? or, are their products of equal 
value? For instance, a class which was asked this ques- 
tion was found to be of various opinions. Some thought 
making had given most, some thought language, and one 
said gesture—including in gesture the personal influence 
of one person upon another. For character is expressed 
more through gesture than in any other way. 


THE ORDER OF THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 

Another question was, Which one of these modes was 
the ‘‘ genesis ” of human development? With which, in 
the far off ages, did man begin to express his thoughts ? 
Or, did he use more than one of these modes at first? No 
scientist would say that he began with all of them. Was 
there not a germinal mode, and an order in which all of 
the modes followed ? 

Again, does the development of the little child follow 
that of the race? Is it similar? 

We know that the little child begins with gesture ? 
We know the effect of the voice upon the child, how it 
precedes articulation. These would seem to furnish us 
with a clew to the natural order of development. 


WERE DEVELOPED BY NECESSITY. 


We speak of the products of these modes as the result 
of man’s necessities—can we determine the nature of the 
education a child should receive by the present necessi- 
ties of the human race? 

The history of these modes of development are the his- 
tory of the race. At each step they were determined by 
the necessities of mankind. 

But suppose that all the existing products of these 
modes were swept out of existence, all the manufactures, 
pictures, books, everything, the greatest product of them 
all remains,—man in his present state of development. 
He could go on, and not only reconstruct them all again, 
but could transmit still higher develpment to oncoming 
generations. 

ARE THE MODES INTERCHANGEABLE? 


Further, have each of these modes a place that no 
other modes will supply ? Does the expression of thought 
by different modes have the same influence on the body? 
Each mode has a physical basis of muscles and nerves. 
Oral language, for instance depends upon the voice,— 
that wonderful physical structure for conveying thought. 
In every mode of expression there are certain nerves, 
and certain muscles which have been developed origin- 





work meets with success here, the credit must largely 


ally for that mode, If the necessity for the expression 
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did not exist, would the muscles and nerves necessary 
for its production exist? Would they ever have been 
evolved? A speculative question here is—Have we 
ceased in the evolution of modes of expression? Are 
there still higher modes? 

If we take it as true that in the little child there are 
possibilities of expression by a certain mode, what if we 
should suppose that the conditions of the expression were 
never presented? Suppose it has a possibility for music, 
for instance, but never an opportunity for musical ex- 
pression. Can we not take it for granted that this possi- 
bility will cease, die of neglect ? 

Is perfect physical being dependent upon the har- 
monious development of each of these modes? Would 
there be a sufficient physical development if each of 
these modes of expression were given its due amount of 
cultivation ? Would not the exercise of the physical 
organization necessary for this furnish sufficient physical 
training? Or would we still need gymnastic exercises ? 
Is not gymnastics an attempt to substitute artificial 
development for normal development? 

One of the points which everybody agrees upon is that 
all growth is by activity. There is no substitute for acti- 
vity in any kind of growth. Is harmonious growth 
possible without the development of each and all of the 
organs concerned in these modes of expression? Sup- 
pose one is left in disuse. Is that person symmetrical ? 
Can any one have a fully developed body without the 
use of music? An immense amount of muscle and 
strength has come from this one mode of making. Could 
we have had the same amount without the exercise of 
this mode? There are those whose fathers and grand- 
fathers have Won so much money in this exercise that 
they have thought it best to leave out this mode of ex- 
pression? Have they suffered in mental or physical 
strength in consequence? Do we not know of such in- 
stances? It is not with them as with that animal whose 
ears in its wild state were largely developed by listen- 
ing intently to all the sounds of the forest. But it be- 
came domesticated, and it had no use for its large ears 
and they dwindled. And so there are men who are 
above (excuse me), below working with the hands, but are 
they harmoniously developed ? 

Does not one of these modes effect all the others? Can 
there be full strength in one without the development of 
the others? Weknow something about the ‘“‘ oneness ” 
of human action. 

An experiment was tried in France not long ago of 
mesmerizing a person, and then placing his hand in the 
position of striking. Instantly the whole body assumed 
a corresponding attitude. Simply the placing of the hand 
had influenced the whole body. 

Again, if you will allow me to refer to Sam Weller, 
we shall remember how a cramped position of his hand 
completely obstructed his flow of thought. You remember 
how he held his pen (illustrating); you have seen children 
hold their pen so. Sam was never ata loss for words 
on ordinary occasions but; under these circumstances he 
could think of nothing to say. His whole body was con- 
formed to the deformity of a part. Can we reach excel- 
lence in any one of these modes unless all are developed ? 

Can there be such a thing as normal development of 
body without normal development of mind? Is this 
great man who has developed so much muscle—he is 
coming back from England before long—is he a per- 
fectly developed man physically even? Can there be 
such a thing as normal development of body without 
normal development of mind? Can power and grace 
be developed without the developed mind? Is it best 
where one mode of expression is weak to leave it and 
give all our attention to the others? Or, shall we apply 
higher and better means for cultivating it ? 

The brain is the organ of the mind. All mental action 
has a physical basis. This is a great, unexplored terri- 
tory, but enough has been discovered to warrant us in 
saying this, And it is believed that each nerve cell and 
each fiber has its appointed office. Each mode of ex- 
— has in the ein a brain mass, a certain num- 

r of nerve cells. 

Let us ask the same question that we asked about the 
body. If each of these masses is not brought into activi- 
jaar the brain attain its growth? If the conditions of 
this activity are not present, then a part of the brain 
sinks into disuse—that part whose office it is to attend to 
that particular mode that has been neglected. 


Here comes a vital question, Does the disuse of any 
part of the brain affect all the rest ? 


MEANING OF THE CHILD’S ACTIVITIES. 


There is, it seems clear, an order of development. At 
a certain time a certain set of activities are ready for use. 
There never yet was a lazy child. Every child loves to 
do something and what he loves to do is what should be 
given him todo. The teacher's business is to find out 
what.the child loves'to do and give it to him. These 
desires for activity are the finger points to the child’s 





destiny. The child needs these things for the devel 


ment of his nature. We call it instinct in trutes, —this 
effort to engage in the kind of activity needed for growth. 
If the child does not secure the exercise required when 
he is ready for it, the opportunity of development in 
that direction is lost. I shall never have the power to 
give to the human race what I should if I had not lost 
some of these opportunities. To-day I cannot draw, and 
all my life I have wanted to draw. I began it with the 
greatest delight when I was little, and covered my slate 
with beautiful pictures—to me they were beautiful. 
But the teacher came along and with his strong right 
arm taught me that it was wicked to draw, I should be 
learning arithmetic. I should be learning where the 
Great American Desert was, and to bound it. 

The little child is not only anxious but his little soul 
is running over with the desire to do such work. When 
it is given him he is contented and happy. He is work- 
ing out the law of his being. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


If the time and the yg oar is unimproved, self- 
consciousness sets in. do not mean by this conscious- 
ness of self, but of the organism by which the work is 
done. If in making a gesture one is conscious of the 
mode or the organ by which he makes it, this conscious- 
ness absorbs the energy of the mind and paralyzes it. 
Self-consciousness paralyzes energy. Declamation is 
the arch fiend that has paralyzed more speakers than 
anything else. 

heard a little girl speak a piece not long ago. It was 
a beautiful piece of mechanism and I pe be her after- 
ward how much she got for it. She said, ‘‘ I got 75¢ for 
my gestures, 80¢ for my facial expression and 95¢ for my 
position and attitude.” 

Anyone who is educated in self-consciousness develo 
improper modes which interfere with freedom. The 
muscles and nerves are never ready. We haveno room 
nor place for self-consciousness. 


Il. 
THE PEDAGOGICAL USE OF EXPRESSION. 


Activities may be divided into four classes : the uncon- 
scious, the automatic, the sub-conscious, and the con- 
scious. 

The unconscious activities are those of the vital func- 
tions, breathing, pulsation, etc. 

The automatic activities are those that arise from 
repetitions of the same act, until the action is performed 
without conscious effort. This is the grand economy of 
mental power. 

The sub-conscious activities are those which prepare 
for the conscious activities. They are a slow process of 
mentation. They may be called the activities in an em- 
bryotic state. 

Conscious activities are those of which we are con- 
scious. 

Education has to do with all the activities ; teaching 
with the conscious activities. Teaching may be defined 
as the preseutation of those conditions necessary for the 
development of power. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ELEMENTARY IDEAS. 


Let us begin with the new-born child. There is the 
brain mass with very slight convolutions and indenta- 
tions. In this lie the latent energies. We have first to 
consider which are the fundamental energies. Yesterda: 
we spoke of the localization of the motor functions. 
thin! k we can conclude that each nerve call has its - 
ticular function ; each group has its special kind of 
latent energy to be developed into power. 

In the new-born child these energies have not yet 
acted. The child at first is blind and deaf. It does not 
hear its own voice. Its energies are awakened in accord- 
ance with immutable laws. What are these laws? 
Let us see. The air has reached the child’s lungs, and 
it breathes. There is the medium of externality;—the 
air. How is it with the other activities? Thesame. In 
externality we find the attributes which arouse them. 
A group of external attributes—it may be a ball,—we 
call an object. The mind has power to differentiate it 
from all other externalities. How is this power gained ? 

First there is an attribute of externality acting upon 
the brain,—red we will say. It acts upon the nerves, 
and a sensation is produced. This is faint at first, but 
by repetition it becomes more clear, until the mind is 
able to differentiate red from all other external attri- 

utes. 

Here is a something that cannot be in our conscious- 
ness, and yet it can become an object of conscious 
thought. ow does it become such? We can only 
learn by investigation. 

Here is the energy aroused into activity by an attribute 
of externality. If that attribute had not existed in ex- 
ternality, would the power to conceive it ever have 
existed in the mind? e say, then, that the attribute 
acts upon the wags the energy is roused by that 
activity into power. There must latent energy, and 
there must be a medium for arousing it. 

This is the history of every elementary idea. First 
there is an inherited latent energy of responsiveness, the 
product of evolution, oz which an awakening takes 
place whenever an attribute of externality incites the 
nerves to action. At first this is only a partial awaken- 
ing. It has not yet become a conscious activity. A cer- 
tain degree of power is necessary before the mind can 
become conscious of the activity. Buta repetition of the 
sensation increases the power of the awakening energy 
until it rises into consciousness. 


EXTENT AND INTENT OF LATENT ENERGIES. 
Each p of these latent energies has a certain 








degree of energy. For instance, one may be. weak, as 


the group which should be responsive to musical sounds. 
In another person this group may be responsive to a 
very aigh Gagne hase a high degree of latent energy. 
The exte attribute of sound immediately produces 
activity. The other child hears the same sounds, but 
his activities are not aroused. Why? With him the de- 
gree of energy is low. 

Take another illustration. 

There are savages, for instance, that can see only three 
colors. The latent energ? necessary to conceive of more 
is wanting. Whether the power to see another color 
could be developed or not is not known. 

There are other savages who can not see the picture of 
a landscape to recognize what it is. They will recognize 
an ani that they have seen when it is put before them 
in a picture. 

The secret of individuality may be found in the extent 
and intent of latent energies. All brains do not contain 
the same number of energies. Sometimes.there is a de- 
fect in the medium through which the sensation is con- 
veyed to the brain, but I believe that in most cases the 
defect is in the deficiency of latent energy. 

Weak intelligence means small number of latent ener- 

ies and these in a low degree. The nerve fibers of the 

rain are weak. 


INDIVIDUAL CONCEPTS. 


Seeing is simply being made conscious of by an exter- 
nal object ; hearing is being made conscious of by an ex- 
ternal object ; feeling is being made conscious of by an 
external object. 

What is the purpose of the senses? First, to furnish 
us with elementary ideas ; second, to enable us to group 
those elementary ideas into wholes,—to form individual 
concepts. These individual concepts are created then, 
from the elementary ideas furnished by external objecis 
through the medium of sensation. 

We only conceive of that which we have before seen. 
No new element enters in when we are seeing—no ele- 
ment of which we are conscious. If there is in an object 
an attribute which has never yet become an elementary 
idea it will not enter into our conception of that object 
and just that much will our concept fall short of the 
truth of the eae In order to form an adequate con- 
ception of an object we must see the whole truth con- 
cerning it. This shows the importance of developing 
within the child many of these elementary ideas. 

When these elementary ideas are found grouped to- 
gether in a new object, they are recognized and go to 
make up the concept of that object. The adequacy of 
our concepts then will depend upon the nearness with 
— we approximate to a recognition of all the attri- 

tes 


utes. 

I am able to recognize red or yellow because in my con- 
sciousness there is something that cerresponds to those 
colors. If my concept is adequate to the truth I shall 
have a correct idea. Just so far will my idea be a true 
one as my conception approximates adequacy. 

If the object contains an attribute which is not in my 
mind, I can have no complete conception of the object. 


THE FORMATION OF CONCEPTS. 


Concepts are produced in the mind by the presentation 
of the objects + acer ta ; by the presentation of models 
or pictures ; by means of symbols, i. e., words, either 
oral or written. Of these the object must come first. 
The young child is dependent entirely upon objects for 
the formation of his concepts. The business of the prim- 
ary teacher is to give him the power of forming concepts 
without the objects. 

A model will create a concept corresponding to that 
which the model represents. Of course there will be 
first a concept of the model, and second a concept of 
that which the model was made to represent. It is the 
same with a picture. First there is the concept of the 
picture, and then the concept of that which the picture 
represents. We look at the picture of a landscape, and 
think of the object the picture is meant to represent. 

Words may also be used in place of concepts, but here 
there is no correspondence, and often they fail to create 
a concept corresponding to the reality. 


THE MEANS OF AROUSING ACTIVITY. 


What means, then, has the teacher of arousing con- 
scious activities ? 

First, there is observation. The conditions of observa- 
tion are :—the latent, or sub-conscious activities of the 
mind, the external attribute, and the medium by which 
the sensation is carried to the brain. 

It is the purpose of early education to arouse certain 
definite activities. What activities? Those which pro- 
duce ew corresponding to external objects. 

What is the use of developing the powers of observa- 
tion? Because observation is a process of arousing defi- 
nite conscious activities. Whenever an object is pre- 
sented to the child, it is presented with this purpose. 

Activities may be arouséd then by means of objects, 
or by means of symbols,—language, oral and written. 
Oral language is a method of arousing mental activity 
through the sense of hearing; written lan eis a 
method of arousing it through the sense of sight. 

When should we use one of these methods and when 
should we use another? The answer to that depends 
altogether upon the child and the stage of his mental 
development. There will be no doubt or conflict here if 
we understand the laws. 

Let us return a moment to the individual concept. 
One definition—a ponees definition of a concept is—that 
in the mind which corresponds to an external object. 

am conscious of only that of which I 
am conscious. I am absolutely feta = upon this 
consciousness for m: an object. I can 
oaly describe that which is consciousness. How 
can a teacher then expect a child to describe what is 
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not in his mind? He can only resort to words. ‘‘ Other 
refuge has he none.” He can make the child say it. 

But the teacher can build up in the minds of the pupil 
a concept by means of elementary ideas already in the 
mind. The mind has this power to arrange and synthe- 
tize t»ese known elements into wholes. The mind re- 
calls these elementary ideas, associates them and synthe- 
tizes them,—unites them into new wholes. Synthesis is 
growth. , 

IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE CONCEPTS. 


All classifications spring from the individual concepts. 
A child sees a rose and there arises in his mind a concept 
corresponding, but not adequate to that rose. _It is in- 
complete, vague. Another rose produces another con- 
cept. Some elements in this are similar to some in the 
one he saw before. He at once recalls the other concept. 
When he sees that these two are alike then he begins to 
differentiate,—to classify. He sees resemblances and 
differences. 

The whole process of classification depends upon the 
individual concept. Not only this, but all judgment is 
founded upon it. There can be no act of judgment 
without this individual concept is in the mind. 

I say, ‘* This rose is red.” That is an act of judgment, 
and the basis of that act is my individual concept of red. 
Having this concept in my mind I recall it when I see 
the rose. Identity in the concepts is the basis of judg- 
ment. In order that the judgment be correct the men- 
tal concept must be adequate, and in order to make it 
adequate, the observation must be close. How long 
the scientist looks at an object! How carefully he ex- 
amines it,—in order that his concept of it may be ade- 
quate. When it is, then he has no need for further ob- 
servation. When the artist can bring his subject before 
him in his mind so distinctly that he can go on painting, 
then he has no further need of the actual presence of the 
subject. 

The power of imagination depends upon the adequacy 
of the concept. All the imagination does is to create an 
image in the mind when the object is not present. But 
we do not cali that creation which is ag J the repro- 
duction of objects already existing. We do not call it 
creating when you picture to yourself scenes in Dickens 
or Thackeray. 

There is a power which creates,—which forms entirely 
new conceptions. That power also depends on the 
adequacy of the individual concepts. 


EXPRESSION THE TEST OF ADEQUACY. 


How clear are these concepts in the minds of our 
pupils? In order to find out, ask the child to draw or 
aint an object. He at once wants to see it. Why? 
ecause his concept of it is vague; he must have the 
object before him. Perhaps some of us have not very 
clear concepts. How is it? Can we draw well without 
the object before us? Why is it? Because our power 
of forming concepts has not been sufficiently cultivated. 
We cannot bring the object before us. We cannot form 
the necessary mental image. 

Imagination is the t power of the mind. What 
fails when you try to have a child work out a problem 
in geometry’ The imagination; he cannot imagine 
form ; if he could, he could see the relations. 

This power of imagination is cultivated first, when, by 
means of observation, a product is created in conscious- 
ness ; second, when the attempt is made to express that 
product by either of the modes we have named. 

In school work we extend the conception to the body. 
From the mind impulses are given to the muscles. e 
call the result skill. The ideal imparts to skill a higher 
degree of perfection, but it all comes from the concept. 

What is adequate skill? It is when the skill expresses 
the thought. “4 can go no higher until my conception 
changes. The more we strive to equal our concept, the 
higher will our concept become. 

very demand for expression should be a demand for 


thought. When expression is by symbols, the demand 
for it is often a demand simply for words without 
thought. 


The business of the teacher is to demand certain defi- 
nite thought,—the definiteness will be determined by the 
mode of expression required. 

Through expression I watch a child’s mind. The true 
teacher watches the child’s mind as closely as the scien- 
tist watches his subject. By the child’s gestures you 
watch him. If you observe closely, and intelligently, 
you can tell the difference between the timid child and 
the ubstinate. Each form of expression is a mode of de- 
manding certain definite thought. And all of them 
taken together furnish the means of all-sided observa- 
tion of the child— of ‘‘ watching the whole boy.” 

Is it possible to educate so that we may direct every 
conscious activity and every form of expression to the 
highest development of the child ? 


THE INFLUENCE OF MOTIVE. 


Every activity is called forth by the influence of mo- 
tive, "There are two kinds of motives, the selfish and 
the unselfish. 

Man is an ethical being. ‘here is but one purpose in 
his destiny and that is to live for others, to give one- 
self, all that one is, to this world. The little child isthe 
fruit of all the past ages, the seed of all thefuture. Our 
——— is to put him as a positive good into the eternity 
0 e. 

There is but one thing to educate and that is motive. 
The strongest of all motives is the Divine tendency in the 
human soul to give oneself to others. 

In school the child has a purpose in all he does. He 
molds, writes, draws,—for what? That he may give to 
others. This may sound ideal, but it is the si truth. 
It is put into as in the Kindergarten, in right 
kind of a Kindergarten 


(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.| 
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The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 





A LESSON ON THE SPONGE. 


By E. L. BENEDICT. 

OBJECTS, OR AIMS OF THE LESSON.—1. To cultivate 
observation. 

2. To give exercises in the use of language. 

8. To excite an interest in the structure and growth of 
animal life which will lead to further vigorous observa- 
tion. 

Nore.—The questions given below, or similar ones adapted to 
the comprehension of the class, may be written on the board 
the day before the lesson is to be given. The pupils may copy 
them and prepare themselves to answer as many as possible 
when the lesson is given. If any of them have no sponges to 
examine, they may be supplied with small pieces as they pass 
out, or be given permission to look at those in the school-room. 
The pupils should be familiar with the words porous and fibrous. 

QUESTIONS.—Why is sponge said to be porous? 

What difference do you see between the numerous 
pores of the sponge ? 

What do the larger ones form? 

Where do the canals or passages lead ? 

What can you say of the substance of the sponge ? 

Tell all you know about sponges. 

Nors.—Before beginning the lesson the accompanying illustra- 
tions may be drawn on the board. The following heads may 
also be written as guides to the pupils in putting together the 
written outlines which they will make afterward. : 

HEapDs.—1. Structure of the sponge. 

a. ‘* Sponge-flesh.” 

b. Skeleton. 

c. Openings and passages. 
d. *‘ Ciliated chambers.” 

2. The food of the sponge. 

3. Formation and growth of the young. 

4. Kinds. 

5. Use and manner of obtaining. 

METHOD.—Refer to the questions on the board and let 
the pupils state all they have been able to discover, or 
find out from various sources. Supplement their state- 
ments with as much of the following material as is 
necessary to complete their knowledge of the subject. 
Make it all as entertaining as possible that the third 
object of the lesson may be accomplished. 

MatTTER.—This fibrous substance that we call sponge is 
only the skeleton of the animal itself. This skeleton was 
once entirely covered with a kind of flesh which looked 





something like that of a clam or an oyster. This jelly- 
like flesh was spread completely over all this, outside and 
inside. It lined all these pores and passages so that not 
a bit of this horny substance could be seen. But open- 
ings were left in it at the surface, and these canals ran 
thiough it just the same as they do now. 

And all through these canals the water kept running 
in continual currents. It came in at these small holes 
(a and b in cut) passed in to the canals and out through 
these large openings (d), spurting up almost like a foun- 
tain in some cases. 





If you could have cut open a piece of this sponge when 
it was alive you would have found down in these pass- 





ages curious little chambers containing tiny hairs, and 
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for that reason called ciliated or hairy chambers. These 
were composed of a number of small cells united 
together so as to form this hollow chamber. From each 
of these cells came out a tiny hair, and the cells were so 
placed that all of these hairs came together in the center. 





‘There they kept up a continual motion, and it was this 


action of the hairs that kept the water in motion and 
caused it to flow along in currents through the sponge. 

The sponge feeds on very minute particles that float 
about in the water, and are brought into it by the water. 
It also takes oxygen from the water, and sends out by it 
its waste matter. 

The Young Sponge.—If you could stand on a rock on 
the Florida or Mediterranean coast, you might see a 
sponge fastened to the rock under the water. And by 
watching very carefully you might see every now and 
then a drop resembling the white of an egg, fall off the 
side of the old sponge. This little drop is called a gem- 
mule or bud. It has neither shell nor skin, nor eyes, nor 
feet, nor ears, nor fins, but it has life, keeps from sink- 
ing, moves up and down rapidly, and soon becomes 
partly covered with fine hairs like eye-lashes, called 
cilia. 

These cilia serve for oars, and the gemmule is at once 
boat and occupant on the boat, as you would be if swim- 
ming or floating. The gemmule moves the cilia, making 
a motion in the water, and starts off to finda home. It 
generally swims about for three days, then settles down 
on apiece of rock, or shell, or wood, and fastens the 
smaller end of its body to this resting-place. It never 
moves, as we do, but occupies one dwelling-place as long 
as it lives. 

While the gemmule is securing a home, the cilia keep 
the water around it in motion, but they grow quiet when 
the jelly-like animal lies down flat on the rock. Soon a 
number of dark spots may be seen floating in the clear 
little body of the baby sponge. There dark spots are the 
fibers of the skeleton, beginning to grow in the live 
jelly. These fibers grow from silex or sand, lime, glue, 
and albumen’absorbed from the sea water. 

There are several different kinds of sponges, some of 
which grow in very strange shapes. Some are like 
shrubs, some like cups and vases, tubes and globes. 





One kind is the beautiful ‘‘ Venus’s Flower-basket,” 
the skeleton of which is composed of fine, hard fibers 
running from bottom to top and surrounded by smaller 
ones forming open meshes like a basket or network, or a 


delicate lace-like fabric. It is shaped like a cornucopia, 
and varies from six to fifteen inches in height. The top, 
which is nearly two inches across, is surrounded by a 
flat lip, or rim, and is closed by a delicate network. 
Sometimes this beautiful basket contains a prisoner in 
the shape of a crab that has crawled into it for protection 
and become hopelessly entangled. In time he is covered 
up and kept a life prisoner by the growing sponge. 

Another curious kind is the glass sponge which con- 
sists of long glass threads loosely twisted together into a 
kind of rope, and covered with little wart-like elevations. 
At one end, the threads spread out andform acup. This 
is hollow and covered with a dense tissue of very short, 
delicate, glass-like spicules. 
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“\When sponges grow in deep water, as in the Mediter- 
ranean, men dive for them and tear them from the rocks 
many feet below. In other places they are hauled up 
with long-handled tongs. When first taken from the 
water they are slimy, slippery things, not at all pleasant 
to handle, or to smell. But when they have been dried 
this sponge-flesh crumbles and falls away. The skeleton 
is then cleansed, sometimes bleached, and is ready for 
use. 
Work assigned.—The pupils may be asked to write out 
as much as they can remember under each head, putting 
in the illustrations and drawing the more elaborate pic- 
tures, if they desire. 








COMPOSITION WORK. 





’ Children should be encouraged to express their thoughts ; 

afterward taught how to express them. But before this 
the child must possess material with which to build. Do 
not require children to write on abstract subjects ; nor on 
any subject without either furnishing material to be ar- 
ranged, or reference books from which the pupil may ob- 
tain matter for his essay. 

In making preparation for class work, it is well enough 
to use your own plans, but every method described in 
your library is yours, if you use it intelligently. First, 
thoroughly master the subject matter in the book used by 
your pupils. Second, consult the other books in your lib- 
rary which treat of the same subject. Third, refer to each 
of your works on methods of teaching for advice, with re- 
gard to developing your subject. Fourth, search for 
stories to illustrate your subject. Apply. your common 
sense in selecting, and take notes. The result of this 
preparation will be interested attention from the pupil, 
and genuine enthusiasm in the teacher. 


Warrensburg, Mo. ALICE B. CLINE. 





IT TAKES TIME TO COMMUNICATE MOTION. 





Upon the tip of the four-finger of the left hand, put a 
common calling card. Upon the card put a five cent piece. 
With the nail of the middle finger of the right hand, give 
a sudden snap to the card. If the work is skillfully done, 
the card flies away, and the coin is left resting upon 
the finger. Why? Let the pupils try this experiment 
until they can perfectly succeed. 





EVAPORATION. 





INTRODUCTION.—When wet clothes are hung out of 
doors, or in a warm room, what happens? Why do they 
become dry? Where does the moisture that was in them 
go? Where does the water go that collects in hollows of 
the pavement after a rain? The stone cannot absorb it. 
It must have sunk into the ground, or have been absorbed 
into the air. Define the term evaporation. 

CAUSES: 

Heat.—Wet a handkerchief, and hang it to dry near the 
stove. Observe vapor rising. Place a shallow dish of 
water near the fire, and have pupils watch to see what 
change gradually takes place. The particles of water are held 
together by only a slight cohesive force, and heat soon over- 
comes this force, and drives the particles apart. What 
heat causes evaporation in the open air ? 

Air.—The vapor rising from a wet object placed close to 
the fire is absorbed by the air, just as a sponge absorbs 
water. Why does it rise instead of fall ? 

QUESTIONS.—Why do clothes dry better on a dry, clear 
day, than onadamp day? Heat isa great agent in evapo- 
ration. Why then do clothes dry more quickly out of 
doors than ina warmroom? Does all the snow melt and 
sink into the ground ? 





BORROWING. 


“*T have five dollars, four dimes, and three cents,” says 
the teacher, writing the amount, $5.48 on the board. ‘I 
wish to spend two dollars for a book, six dimes for half a 
dozen plates and eight cents for a nut-pick. ; $5.43.) I will 
buy the nut-pick first. How much have I { 2.68. to pay 
for it?” 

“* And how many cents have I ?” 

“Can I take eight cents from three cents ?” 

‘* What shall I do ?” 

“Tf I change one of the dimes, how many cents shall I 
have ?” 

“Can I take eight from thirteen ? ” 

“‘ How many will be left ?” 

“IT will putitdown. Now I will buy the plate 
much am I to pay for them ?” 

“ And how many dimes have I now?” 

“* Can I take six from three ?” 

“What shall Ido?” 

“Tf I change one of the dollars to dimes,how many dimes 
shall I have ?” 


How 


“Six dimes from thirteen dimes leaves ?”’ 

“T will put down the dimes that are left. Now what 
more am I to buy ?”’ 

“ How much am I to pay for the book ?” 

“How many dollars have I left?” 

“ Andif Ispend two dollars for the book I shall have 
—_—? ” 

After sufficient practice has been given.to familiarize 
pupils with the process of “ borrowing”’ or “changing ”’ 
in subtraction of Federal money, they may be given other 
examples and told to imagine that all the numbers mean 
dollars, dimes and cents in subtracting; and that, when 
they haven’t enough of any particular order,they have only 
to “change ”’ one of the next higher. 

Beads, strung in tens and hundreds, or bundles of sticks 
would answer very well for carrying ont the illustration if 
it is thought desirable to carry it out. Profuse illustration, 
however, sometimes thwarts its own purpose, and it is 
generally better to proceed to rapid practice as soon as the 
process is mastered. E. E. K. 





SOME EXPERIMENTS IN SOUND. 





1. Lay a match across two fingers; then set a tuning-fork 
in vibration, and bring the broad side of one prong 
under the middle of the match. The match will be thrown 
upward. Why? 

2. Set a tuning-fork in vibration, and touch the surface 
of a glass of water with the ends of the prongs. The 
water will fly up in two showers. What do these experi- 
ments prove ? 

3. Let one pupil place his ear at one end of a board or 
long rod, and another, scratch the other end with a pin. 
Have the experiment tried by several pupils, each one tell- 
ing his observations. Draw from pupils their conclusions. 

4, Strike a poker against some hard substance, and note 
the sound. Suspend it by two strings; hold one string in 
the thumb and forefinger of each hand, and thrust those 
fingers into the ears. Note the difference in sound. 

Hold a watch near the ear, but not touching it. Press it 
close to the ear. Hold it between the teeth. Note the dif- 
ference in the sound. What may be concluded from ex- 
periments three and four ? On what principle is the audi- 
phone constructed ? 


AIR EXPANDS BY HEAT. 

Invert a thin glass bottle over a plate of water. Apply 
both hands to the bottle, and soon bubbles will escape. 
The bubbles can be made to escape in larger numbers, if 
warm water is poured over the bottle. What wasin the 
bottle before it was inverted ? What escaped? Why does 
warm water make the bubbles escape in larger numbers ? 
Pour cold water over the bottle, and notice the rise of the 
water from the plate into the bottle. What is the cause 
of this ? 








TO ILLUSTRATE ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 

Fill a tumbler with water; put a piece of smooth paper 
over the end, and hold it there while the tumbler is in- 
verted. When the hand is withdrawn, the water will re- 
main in the glass. Why ? 

Put the end of small lamp chimney under water till the 
water has risen a little in it. Piace one hand over the 
upper end, and raise the chimney from the water. The 
water remains in it. Remove the hand; the water falls. 
Why? 

In a stylographic pen filler, why is the rubber tip 
pinched? Why does the ink rise in the tube ? How can it 
be ejected from the tube ? Lead pupils to explain reasons. 





THREE FORMS OF MATTER. 





Place a piece of ice in a large iron spoon. Hold the bowl 
of the spoon in the flame of the lamp. Notice what hap- 
pens to the,ice. Hold the spoon, full of water, until the 
water boils, and disappears. What was put in the spoon at 
first. What became of it? What became of the water ? 
What is steam? What areclouds? From what does rain 
come? What would condense the water in clouds? (Ex- 
plain the word “ condense ” before it is used.) 


+ 


LESSON ON A BONE. 


PREPARATION.—Obtain from a butcher several bones ; 
have one sawed through the center longitudinally, the 
other crosswise ; burn one, and soak the other for several 
days in vinegar. The last two steps of preparation for the 
lesson should be made, where the class can watch the 





1, Observe the arrangement of matter in the bones. 
They are porous within, and firm without. What purpose 
does this serve ? What fills the porous part? Doesa bone 
gtow ? How does a bone obtain nourishment ? 

2. Examine the bone that has been burned, and the bone 
in the vinegar. What is the difference now? Bone is 





composed of a mixture of animal and mineral matter, 


wa ne : ——— ~~ 











Which was removed by the fire? Can any minerals be 
burned? Which did the vinegar remove? Animal matter 
predominates in the bones during youth, mineral in old 
age. During which period of life will the bones break 
most easily? What care should be taken of the bones in 
the young? The old? 





THE FORCE OF STEAM. 





Into a tin tube, closed at one end (a small baking-pow- 
der box will do) put some water or snow, and cork the 
other end tightly. With the tongs hold the other end in a 
flame. What happens when the water boils? What 
change took place in the water ? Why was the cork forced 
out? What property of water is proved by this experi- 
ment? How has this principle been utilized ? What are 
its advantages. Why does the lid of atin tea-kettle rise, 
when the water within is boiling ? Why does an earthen 
teapot have a small holein the lid? Explain the principle 
of the steam engine. Why does the piston pass backward 
and forward ? (The teacher can teach, not tell this fact by 
a drawing or an illustration.) 





WHY VESSELS FLOAT. 

Take a cork and a tack, and put them on water. What 
happens ? Why does one sink while the other does not ? 
Take the same cork, stick tacks into the larger end of it, 
and place it on the water. Why do not these tacks and 
the cork sink ? 

Put a piece of tin foil on water. It sinks. Cover 
another cork with it, and see what it does when placed 
upon water. Why does it float? Apply this principle to 
iron-clad vessels. Why do they not sink ? Under what 
conditions would they sink? Why do not ordinary steam- 
ships sink. 





THE LIFTING PUMP. 





Take along, straight glass chimney, and hold it upside 
down. Wrap cotton or a piece of soft rag on one end of a 
wire a little longer than the chimney, until the round end 
will just fit the small end of the chimney. Put that end 
of the chimney down until the cotton just touches the 
water. Draw the wire and cotton upward. The water 
will rise in the chimney. Why? How does this teach the 
principle of the common lifting-pump? Find out all you 
can about these pumps. Why is it necessary to have 
pumps ? 





A1R IS IMPENETRABLE. 

Thrust a lamp chimney into water. Notice how high 
the water rises inside the chimney. What pushes the air 
out? How much air is pushed out? Now close the upper 
end of the chimney with the hand, and push it into the 
water. Notice how high the water rises. Why does it rise 
no higher? Why does it rise at all? What keeps the 
water from rising as high as it did before the hand was 
placed on top of the chimney ? 


THE DIFFUSION OF HEAT. 

Place one end of an iron poker or rod in the fire. The 
other end gradually becomes hot, though it doesnot touch 
the fire. What caused it to become hot ? (Introduce term 
Conduction of heat.) 

Perform the same experiment, using a wooden stick. 
The end is charred, yet the part not in the fire does not be- 
come hot. Why not? What do these experiments prove ? 
Tron is a good conductor of heat. Is glass? Stone? Tin? 
Steel? Have pupils try the experiments with each of 
these, and state the results. 

The molecules of a heated substance are constantly vi- 
brating, and this motion is communicated to the other, 
and is transmitted by it in waves. How can this be 
proved ? By holding the hands before the fire. They will 
feel warm, and the warmth, transmitted by the ether, is 
termed radiant heat. What other radiant heat have we 
besides that caused by bodies burning in our atmosphere ? 








DIFFUSION OF GASES. 





Place a lighted candle on a table on a damp cloth, and 
invert over it a glass jar. What happens to the candle ” 
Explain why. Re-light the candle and place over ita large 
cone of paper. After holding it there a few moments, re- 
move it. Why was not the flame extinguished. 





RESISTANCE OF AIR? 

Let a sheet of paper fall to the floor. In what manner 
does it fall? Take the same piece of paper, crumple it up 
into a ball, and let it fall. How does it fall, as compared 
with the sheet of paper? Why do they not fall with the 
same velocity? Drop at the same time a soft, downy 
feather and a stiff one. Which reaches the floor sooner ? 


Explain the results of these experiments ? 
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RECEPTION DAY. 


ARBOR DAY.* 


By ANNIE I, WILLIs. 
Cuorvus.—"‘ Nature, Ever Sweet and True.” 
—LUETZEL. 





I. 


We, representatives of the schoo!-children of the United 
States, meet to-day to do our share toward making our 
country more beautiful and fertile. A treeless yard or 
street is unsightly and desolate, and how much more a 
whole city or district! Believing that the wholesale de- 
struction of trees is an injury to our land, and wishing to 
make the place where we live more beautiful, we now 
replace these cut down by new, thrifty, and vigorous 
growths. 

Green and lovely ye shall stand, 
O ye trees! 
While the summer breeze 
Sweeps your crests with its caressing hand, 
Strong and stately ye shall rear 
Your proud forms, 
While the winter storms 
Strip you of the leaves that were so dear. 
Il. 


Ah, the world has many forms of beauty to show in 
mountain, stream and field, but nothing can so inspire, 
and at the same time soothe me, as the study of a beau- 
tifal tree. Indeed, I count all living trees beautiful, for 
nature never made an unsightly sweep of branch and 
limb, an unsymmetrical form, an unshapely leaf. 

Cuorus.—*‘ The Old Fir Tree.”—RHEINBERGER. 


III. 

Think of the significance of a tree in the desert! The 
rider over the waste of sun-scorched sand looks eagerly 
ahead, and there is no sight so welcome to his strained 
gaze. It means shade and rest for the tired body, water 
to quench the thirst, and, often, fruit to refresh the 
palate. This is its meaning to a traveler who has not 
fainted by the way. But think of the tremendous signi- 
ficance of the sight to one whose last drop of water is 
gone, who, almost overcome, still clings to the hope that 
an oasis is near. The green outline sharply defined 
against the sky is the mute answer, “‘ Yes,” to all his 
agonized questionings. It is the very boon of life to 
him. 

IV. 
Upon a little knoll with grassy bosom 

Three trees stood out alone from all the rest, 

Three stern old pines, whose sharp outlines were soft- 
ened— 

By glowing colors painted in the west. 


The softly splendid light shone boldly through them, 
Lighting their finger-tips with spires of flame, 
Transfigured were they for a little season, 
Then, dull and gray, the twilight slowly came. 


¥. 


‘** The willow is almost the earliest to gladden us with 
the promise and reality of beauty in its graceful and 
delicate foliage, and the last to scatter its yellow, yet 
scarcely withered, leaves upon the ground. All through 
the winter, too, its yellow twigs give it a seeming aspect, 
which is not without a cheering influence, even in the 
grayest and gloomiest day. Beneath a clouded sky it 
faithfully remembers the sunshine.” 


VI. 
The grim old oaks 
Are sentinels to watch for coming spring, 
And stand with folded arms and fluttering leaves, 
Scant remnants of the summer glory past. 
Vil. 
THE MAPLE. 
Green is its canopy in June, 
In the branches birds are all in tune, 
In the fall a cloak of red 
Wraps it up to its proud tall head. 


Take the birds with their songs so sweet, 
Take the grass and the rustic seat}; 
Take them all, but leave to me, - 
This one sun-kissed maple tree. 
CHorus.—‘‘ Who will to the Greenwood Hie ?” 
—J. L. Hatton. 
*Norsz.—All the songs used in this é6xercise can be found in “The 


Normal Music Course,” Third Reader, Supplement; eat | 
Silver, Rogers & Co., Boston, Mass. 





——— 


ADDREss,—** The Significance of Adu Day.” 





XIV, 


PLANTING OF TREES. 


O, happy trees which we plant to-day, 
What great good fortunes wait you ! 

For you will grow in sun and snow 
Till fruit and flowers freight you. 


Your winter covering of snow, 
Will dazzle with its splendor, 

Your summer’s garb, with richest glow, 
Will feast of beauty render. 


In your Cool shade will tired feet 
Pause, weary, when ’tis summer, 
And rest like this will be most sweet 

To every tired new-comer. 


So do thy work, O graceful trees ! 
Thou hast a share in giving ; 
If thou shalt bless mankind like these, (Indicating 
neighboring trees.) 
Thy life will be worth living. 
Sone.—“ Let’s Be Singing,” —HavpTMan. 
VIII. 
What gardeners like the trees! their loving care 
The daintiest blooms can deftly plant and rear. 
How smilingly with outstretched boughs they stand 
To shad® the flowers, too fragile for man’s hand ! 
With scented leaves, crisp, ripened, nay, not dead, 
They tuck the wild-flowers in their moss-rimmed bed, 
The forest nook outvies the touch of art, 
The heart of man loves not like the oak’s heart. 


IX. 


What conqueror in any part of “ life’s broad field of 
battle,” could desire a more beautiful, a more noble, ora 


hands of pure and joyous children, as a memorial of his 
achievements. What earnest, honest worker with hand 
and brain, for the benefit of his fellow men, could desire 
a more pleasing recognition of his usefulness than sucha 
monument ; a symbol of his or her productions, ever 
growing, ever blooming, and ever bearing wholesome 
fruit? 
xX. 


I love thee when thy swelling buds appear, 
And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 
As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 
Nor longer sought to hide from winter's cold ; 
And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 
To veil from view the early robin’s nest, 
I love to lie beneath thy wooing screen, 
With limbs by summer’s heat and toil oppressed, 


XI. 


As you drop the seed, as you plant the sapling, your 
left hand hardly knows what your right hand is doing. 
But Nature knows, and in due time the Power that sees 
and works in secret will reward you openly. You have 
been warned against hiding your talent in a napkin, but 
if your talent takes the form of a maple-key or an acorn, 
and your napkin is a shred of the apron that covers ‘‘ the 
lap of the earth,” you may hide it there, unblamed ; and 
when you rendey in your last account you will find that 
your deposit has been drawing compound interest all 
the time. 
XII. 

A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 

Old oak, give me— 
That the world’s blast may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below, 
And firm-set roots unshaken be. 


XIil. 


I love thee in the spring, 
Earth-crowning forest ! when amid the shades 
The gentle south first waves her odorous wing, 

And joy fills all the glades. 


In the hot summer time, 

With deep delight, the sombre aisle I roam ; 

Or, soothed by some cool brook’s melodious chime, 
Rest on thy verdant loam. 


But O, when autumn’s hand 
Hath marked thy beauteous foliage for the grave, 
How doth thy splendor, as entranced I stand, 





My willing heart enslave ! 


more patriotic monument than a tree planted by the |; 


Would, then, my noblé master please 
To grant my highest wishes, 

He'll shade my banks wi’ towering trees 
And bonnie spreading bushes ; 


Let lofty firs and ashes cool, 
My lowly banks v’erspread, 

And view, deep bending in the pool, 
Their shadows’ wat’ry bed ; 


Let fragrant birds, in woodbines drest, 
My craggy cliffs adorn ; 
And, for the little songsters’ nest, 
The close embow’ring thorn, 
XV. 

Our forests are fast disappearing. In their sheltering 
shade, and the rich mold of their annually decaying 
leaves, the greater number of our loveliest plants até 
found. As the woods are cleared away, these tente¥ 
offsprings, the pretty fidwei's, which we so dearly cherish, 
will perish utterly. It is, therefore, well to prevent, as 
far as possible, the destruction of our native forests, as 
well as to plant forest trees, if for no other purpose than 
the preservation of the little, helpless, blooming beauties 
that adorn our woodland shades: 


XV1, 
From the earth’s loosened mold, 
The sapling draws its sustenance and thrives ; 
Though stricken to the heart with wintet’s cold 
The drooping tree revives. 


The softly warbled song, 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun that moves along 
The forest openings. 
XVII, 
To watch over the life of the plant and its general har- 
mony, is it not to watch over the safety of humanity? 
The tree was created for the nurture of man, to assist 
him in his industries and his arts. It is owing to the 
tree, to its soul, earth-buried for so many centuries, and 
now restored to light, that we have secured the wings of 
the steam-engine, 
Thank Heaven for the trees! With my feeble voice I 
claim for them the gratitude of man. 
XVIII. 
In my plot no tulips blow— 
Snow-loving pines and oaks instead ; 


And rank the savage maples grow 
From spring’s faint flush to autumn red. 


~ arden is a forest ledge, 

Kich older forests bound ; 

The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge 
Then plunge to depths profound. 


XIX. 


O. who will really undertake the defense of the trees, 
and rescue them from senseless destruction’ Who will 
eloquently set forth their manifold mission, and their 
active and incessant assistance in the regulation of the 


laws which rule our globe? Without them, it seems 
delivered over to blind destiny, which will involve it 
again in chaos. 

py a 


The heave, the wave, and bend 
Of everlasting trees, whose busy leaves 
Rustle their songs of praise. 
Monarchs of the wood, 

Whose mighty scepters sway the mountain broad, 

Shelter the winged idolaters of day— 

And grapple with the storm-god, hand to hand 

Then drop like weary pyramids away, 

Stupendous monuments of calm decay, 
SONG :— 

, Sweet spring is returning ; 

She breathes on the plain, 
And meadows are blooming 

In beauty again 
Now — is the flower 

m is the grove, 

And sokie the shower 

That falls from above. 


Full gladly we greet thee, 
Thou loveliest guest, 

Ah, long have we waited 
By thee to be blessed! 

Stern winter threw o’er us 
His hoary, cold chain, 

We longed to be breathing 
In freedom again. 


And welcome, thou loved one 


and again 
bring us full many 
A pright 40 loys in thy train ; 


And bid the soft summer 
Not linger so long. 
E’en now we are waiting 


To greet him in song, 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


{t was decided to hold the Democratic state convention in New 
York City, May 15. Mr. Cleveland was the only person named for 
the presidential nomination, by the committee. 

Jacob Sharp, who was tried for bribing New York aldermen, 
died at his home in this city. 

An alliance was formed between the Knights of Labor and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers for the prosecution of the 
Western railroad strike. 

A train plunged into a creek at New Hampton, Iowa. Nine per- 
sons were killed and about twenty injured. The bridge had been 
washed away by a freshet. 

It is reported that Prince Bismarck has threatened to resign on 
account of the proposed marriage of Prince Alexander of Bat‘en- 
berg and Princess Victoria of Prussia. 

Major-General Alfred H. Terry has asked to be placed on the 
retired list, on the ground of permanent disability. 

The Emperor of Germany will take immediate personal control 
of the army. 

The peace negotiations between Italy and King John have col- 
lapsed. 

The annexation mevement has developed unexpected strength 
in Canada and the other British provinces; and the government is 
warned not to trifle with it. 

The Brighton Beach Hotel,at Coney Island,was pulled back from 
the sea by six locomotives. 

Mrs. Cleveland has been elected president of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Wells College Alumni. 

The Moors decline to accede to the demands of the United States 
with reference to the persons under consular protection imprisoned 
at Rabat. 

At Celaya, Mexico, eighteen persons were killed in a panic caused 
by fire which a prisoner started in a building where a bull fight was 
going on, 

Investigations are beiug made into the civil service abuses in the 
Philadelphia post office. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton was elected ‘president of the National 
Woman's Suffrage Association. 

The Reform Club, of New York City, declare that the influence 
of criminals dominated in the municipal election of November 
last. The matter has been considered by the grand jury. ° 

Mayor Hewitt favors the construction of a system of rapid tran- 
sit for New York, which could be leased to a corporation with a 
promise of three cent fares after a generation. 

The Ways and Means committee of the House have submitted a 
report concerning their tariff bill. They claim that it would solve 
the financial problem without doing any violence to industrial 
interests. : 

The damage by floods in Germany is estimated at $50,000,000. 
Many lives were lost. 





~o- 


FACT AND RUMOR. 





According to a pamphlet issued by George P. Rowell & Co., 
there are 15,420 periodical publications in the United States and 
Canada, divided as follows: weekly, 11,614; monthly, 1,739, daily, 
1,397; semi-monthly, 230; semi-weekly, 185; quarterly, 107; bi- 
weekly, 71; tri-weekly, 47; bi-monthly, 30. New York has the 
largest number of publications, 1,591, and Nevada the least num- 
ber, 30. More than one-half of the 531 papers having a circulation 
of 10,000 copies are published in the three states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. Enough monthlies are published to 
furnish one to every alternate family, and enough dailies for one- 
third of the families. 

The summer university at Chautauqua will open July 5, and the 
last on the list of departments will close August 28. The lecturers 
include some of the best in the country in their special lines of 
study. 


The Faculty of Harvard College have refused the request of the 
college base ball club to be allowed to play with professional clubs 
this summer. 


It is said that Rev. E. P. Roe and Mark Twain are the only two 
American authors who make $20,000 a year by their pens. 


The Rey. Ebenezer Fitch resigned the presidency of Williams 
College in 1815. A few days ago President Carter, of that 
institution, received a letter addressed to “ President” Fitch. 

Miss Amy Morris Homans, who has been a very successful 
organizer of cooking schools in Boston, went to Baltimore recently 
to meet the managers of the Industrial Education Association, of 
that city, before whom she explained the good results of the sys- 
tem, obtained at Boston, and urged the organization of such schools 
in the Monumental City. The subject is to be taken into serious 
consideration by the authorities. 


Professor F. W. N. Crouch, author of “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
has celebrated his eightieth birthday anniversary at his home in 
Baltimore. He enjoys excellent heaith. 

The American school at Athens have obtained permission from 
the Greek government to make excavations at Kephissia, where 
the discovery of a long-lost temple may be their reward. 

Mrs. H. W. Beecher, having seen the biography of her husband 
weil otf the press, went South for a few weeks’ rest. 

Mr. Stoddard’s biographical] sketch of Miss Edith M. Thomas in 
the March Book Buyer, is accompanied by an excellent portrait. 
Her father was a school-teacher (as was also the daughter, in later 
years); but at the time of his death, about 1861, the family were 
living on a farm in Ohio. Two years afterward they moved to 
Geneva, 0. In February last the poet and her younger sister came 
to New York, with the intention of making this city their home. 

The corner-stone of the new library building at Cornell Univer- 
sity will be laid by President Cleveland iu June. 


Now is the time to buy your spriag medicine. 
Sarsaparilla. It is the best. 


Get Hood’ 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco, with a property valuation of $400,000,000, appro- 
priated $900,000 for school purposes. Of this amount $75,000 has 
been expended for school buildings. 

A prominent San Francisco educator thinks there will be a 
$20,000 deficit in school funds by the close of the year. 

The governor will, in his next message, recommend considera- 
ble improvements at the Los Angeles Normal School. 

Professor J. W. Anderson, city superinterdent of San Fran- 
cisco, announces that a new deputy will be appointed at an early 
date, to fill the position lately held by Mr. Philbrook, whom he 
recently dismissed from office, 

Miss Florence White, formerly a teacher in Mills Seminary, 
sailed for Japan recently, to assume her duties in the Kioto Train- 
ing School. 

J. M. Davies, secretary of the State Board of Trade, sent invita- 
tions to all the city schools to visit the board of trade headquar- 
ters, to see the exhibits of the various counties. Already quite a 
large number of students availed themselves of the invitation. 
The board of trade expect to offer a prize for the best descriptive 
article on the county exhibits. 

Notwithstanding the precautions against small-pox in the way 
of vaccination, it is reported that as many as thirty school chil- 
dren have been sent to the pest-house. 

The governor and other prominent citizens visited the State 
University recently. They report the institution to be in a 
crowded condition. ‘ 

It is estimated that hall rents for the National Association wil) 
not exceed $1,200. 

Rooms at the Occidental Hotel have been gratu‘tously fur- 
nished the Local Executive Committee. 


Marysville. State Correspondent. T. 8S. PRICE. 


The Oakland public school department is the only one in the 
world which is provided with a fully equipped astronomical obser- 
vatory. The building and equipments were the gift of Anthony 
Chabot, Esq. Its cost was $15,000. The superintendent of schools 
is director of the observatory, and the astronomers in charge are 
Charles Burckhalter, and C. B. Hill, of the San Francisco sub- 
office of the United States Coast and,Geodetic Survey. The 
instruments are as follows: A Clark é¢ight inch equatorial 
with eyepieces of powers from forty to eight hundred ; a fine posi- 
tion micrometer and spectroscope; a Fauth transit, the exact, 
counterpart of the instrument in use upon Mount Hamilton 
Monday evenings are reserved for the schools, and Friday evenings 
for observatory work. The other evenings of the week, except 
Sunday, are given to the public. 


DAKOTA. 
County Institutes. 


April 16, White Lake, J. C. Collester, Conductor; A. G. Savage, 
Assistant Conductor. April 16, Huron, W. H. H. Beadle, Con- 
ductor; E. C. Paterson, Assistant Conductor. April 16, Ipswich, 
John Ogden, Conductor ; April 16, Miller, J. W. Harden, Conductor : 
A.C. Justice, Assistant Conductor. April 16, Hillsboro, Wm. Mitch- 
ell, Conductor ; Joseph Kenedy, Assistant Conductor. April 22, Cas- 
talia, J. C: Collester, Conductor ; E. D. Wood, Assistant Conductor. 
April 23, Carrington, C. J. Pickert, Conductor; April 23, High- 
more, J. W. Harden, Conductor; April 23, Redfield, W. H. Demp- 
ster, Conductor; April 23, Parker,W. H. H. Beadle, Conductor; April 
23, Minnewaukan, C. J. Pickert, Conductor; April 30, Blunt, J. W. 
Harden, Conductor ; Crosby G. Davis, Assistant Conductor. April 
30, Clark, W. H. Dempster, Conductor; April 30,La Mour, John 
Ogden, Conductor; May 7, Oneida, J. W. Harden, Conductor; May 
7, Yankton, W. H. H. Beadle, Conductor ; C. F. Bartlette, Assistant 
Conductor. May 7, Watertown, W. H. Dempster, Conductor; May 
7, Towner, C. J. Pickert, Conductor; May 7, Devil’s Lake, J. C. 
Collester, Conductor; May 14, Clear Lake, W. H. Dempster, Con- 
ductor ; May 14, Ellensdale, John Ogden, Conductor; C. A. Kent, 
Assistant Conductor. May 14, Bottineau, C. J. Pickert, Con- 
ductor; F. W. Cathro, Assistant Conductor. May 14, Gettysburg, 
J. W. Harden, Conductor; May 14, Lakota, J. C. Collester, Con- 
ductor. 

KANSAS, 


At a recent election the women of Newton voted solidly fora 
new school building, The former one was demolished in part by a 
recent cyclone. 

A ladies’ dormitory is to be built as one of the State University 
buildings at Lawrence. 

The State University has a special telegraph line from the main 
building, where are iocated seventeen branch instruments, to the 
Western Union Telegraph Company’s office. 

Osborne City has a new eight-room school building. 

A new school publication is the School Gleaner, a neat quarto, 
issued from Marion. J. H. Smith, the editor, makes a newsy little 
paper of it. 

State Superintendent Lawhead has decided that there will be 
three dates for opening normal institutes this summer imstead of 
two, as was at first arranged. 

Secretary Canfield and State Vice-President Wilkinson of the 
N. E. A. are working hard to enthuse the Kansas teachers into 
the idea of going to California next July. 

There promises to be some lively work in securing the nomina- 
tion for State Superintendent on the Republican ticket. Among 
the candidates already in the field, are the present Deputy-Super- 
intendent,G. W. Jones, of Linn county ; John MacDonald of Shaw- 
nee; Mrs. 8. J. Carruthers, of Saline; and G. W. Winans, of Junc- 
tion City. 

The North-east Teachers’ Association met at Holton, March 30- 
31. 
The State Music Teachers’ Association holds its annual meeting 
at Emporia April 11, 12,13. This association which is completing 
its third year has done much toward introducing music training in 
the public schools. 

Professional visitation is becoming quite popular. The Great 
Bend teachers recently visited Emporia; those of Beloit came 
down for a day to Abilene and Junction City ; and a number from 
Salina visited Abilene, etc. 

Schools in McPherson and Salina have been closed on account 
of the small-pox scare. j 


As the county schools close, the normal schools of the state are 
receiving a great influx of students. 


Hope. State Correspondent. C. M. HARGER. 


NEW YORE. 
County Institutes. 
DATE. PLACE. CONDUCTOR. 

May 7 Coeymans S. H. Albro. 

» % Plattsburgh Professor Sanford. 

+ = Mooers Professor Sanford. 

» 3 North Lawrence I. H. Stout. 

Bath Beach 8. H. Albro. 

“.@ Sandy Creek Professor Sanford. 

ae Elizabethtown Cc. T. Barnes. 

aie. Chesterville Cc. T. Barnes. 

“ 2 Lancaster Professor Sanford . 


NEW JERSEY. 


The legislature on Feb. 21, 1882, passed an actallowing women 
to act as school trustees when elected by the legal voters of the 
district ; the only qualifications named were that they shall be 
twenty one years of age and residents of the districts where the 
elections are held. Though Glen Gardner in Huntingdon county 
and afew other districts elected women trustees and found the 
idea admirable, yet in general but little notice was given to the 
enactment. . 

Since then the legislature has been frequently requested to give 
women the right to vote for school trustees. By much effort the 
bill was passed last winter and took effect for the first time at the 
annual district elections held recently. Throughout the state the 
interest in the matter was intense, and the attendance at the schooi 
meetings was larger than ever before, despite the fact that the 
night was stormy. Over a hundred women are now serving as 
school trustees in this state as the result of the elections. At 
Moorestown in South Jersey the woman candidate was backed by 
a delegation of 500 from the W. C. T. U. of that town. At Asbury 
park and Keyport, along the coast, women were added to the 
school boards after close contests with male candidates. 

The effect of this law will be a revolution in schoo] management 
in some places where the politicians have ruled for years, and in 
others where religious sects have controlled the schools. Every- 
where better things are expected and will result from this forward 
step in civilization. 

Professor J. I. Libby, of Princeton College, has been invited by 
the Governor of Alaska to go on an exploring expedition in that 
territory and will probably accept. 

Mrs. Sarah J.C. Downs, of Asbury Park, the president of the 
W.cC.T. U. of New Jersey, with other members were actively 
interested in the nomination and election of Mrs. Dunham for 
school trustee. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dr. Theo. B. Noss, of the California normal school, intends to 
make the spring term one of the strongest in the history of that 
institution. Miss Leila E. Patridge, Dr. Edward Brooks and several 
other prominent lecturers have been engaged to do special normal 
work. Dr. Noss is a progressive educator of broad thought and 
commendable zeal and he is doing a good work for schools and 
teachers in the southwestern part of the state. 

James W. Leech, principal of the schools at Ebensburg, has been 
appointed to fill the unexpired term of the superintendency of 
Cambria county cauced by the death of Supt. W. J.Cramer. A. 
R. Reed succeeds Mr. Leech as principal of the schools at Ebens- 
burg. 

There will be an exhibition of industrial educational work in 
Philadelphia May 9, 10, 11, and 12. The exhibition will consist of all 
kinds of school work that can be represented graphically or objec- 
tively, viz. : manual training, industrial art work, sewing, kinder- 
garten work, drawing, map-drawing, penmanship, clay-modeling, 
and manual work of every kind produced in the schools. It is in- 
tended to make the exhibition a complete one and Supt. MacAlis- 
ter is to be congratulated on being able to present such an exhibit 
to the people of his city. 


Nanticoke. State Correspondent. WIL 8. Monroe. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Franklin Academy, Lancaster, is in a flourishing condition. 
Jas. A. Campbell, Principal, Miss Jennie Clarke, Principal of pri- 
mary department, and Miss Nannie Sexton, music teacher, consti- 
tute the faculty. 

The citizens of Cheraw are making efforts to get a graded school 
in that town. 

A school building to cost $1,200 is to be built at Graham’s, Barn- 
well county.” The lot contains six acres. 

Governor Richardson wil) address the pupils of the male 
academy at Greenwood, at the approaching commencement in 
June. 

The leaven is working. A correspondent of the Charleston News 
and Courier, writing from Darlington, says: “ Darlington needs a 
graded school. Some of our people have long felt that this was a 
necessity, but I think that they now mean to agitate the matter, 
and see what can be done. There are a great many children here, 
and a graded school would attract persons to the town.” 

Greenville. State Correspondent. Wm. 8. MorRISON. 


VERMONT. 


“Town-meeting”’ day occurred recently in this state, and the 
day is interesting to educators because then the people declare 
themselves, by vote, either for or against the town system ot 
schools. While we do not wish to condemn the system as a whole, 
we cannot indorse it asa whole. Where a town is level and has a 
large center, it may be a benefit, but in the majarity of Vermont 
towns it is more injury than benefit to the educational facilities 
of the state. We hope, personally, to see some modifications made 
in the present district system, and free text-books furnished by 
the state. . 

A commissioner has been appointed by the governor to exam- 
ine into the condition of the state normal schools. They have 
begun their work, and will report some time during the coming 
summer. 

Perkinaville. State Correspondent. 





B. H. ALLBEE. 





Honors achieved, far exceed those that are created. 
‘ —Solon, B. CO. 688, 
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NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 





x-Assistant Superintendent Harrison was given a public ova- 
tion last Saturday afternoon by the Male Principals’ Association, 
at the Normal College... A large number of the teachers were pre- 


F sent, and among those on the platform were Mr. Harrison, several 


members of the board of education, Supt. Jasper and his staff of 
assistants, and the speakers of the occasion. These were Prof. Scott 
of the New York City College, Pres. Hunter, Supt. Jasper, and 

Jnited States District Attorney, Stephen A. Walker. 

Prof. Scott humorously began by saying that unlike Mark 
Antony, he had come “ to praise Cxesar, not to bury him,” and he 
proceeded to praise him, not for long service, but for the kind of 
service he had rendered the schools, that though he was old, he 
had a young heart. He could catch at a new thing because it was 
new, and hold fast to it, if it were a good thing. Mr. Harrison had 
been Supt. Jasper’s “right bower” in preparing the new course 
In manual training. 

President Hunter considered the title of “a good teacher,” the 
highest honor that could be paid one. New York had never seen a 
better teacher than Mr. Harrison. It was, as a teacher, that he 
was now being honored, not as a professor, principal or assistant 
superintendent. 

Supt. Jasper read a brief summary of notabie events in Mr. 
Harrison’s career, told how he had once been “monitor general ” 
in the schools with a salary of $300 per year. 

* One of the monitor’s duties in those times, was to sweep the 
school-rooms, and make the fires, which showed that manual 
training had been introduced in the schools in those early times. 

On one occasion Mr. Harrison was “loaned” to Flushing. L. I. 
to take charge of a school there; then he returned to New York, 
became principal of a grammar school, and from that assistant 
superintendent. He had also been instructor in the Saturday 
normai schools, which existed before the establishment of the 
Normal College. 

Ex-President Walker congratulated Mr. Harrison on having the 
stamina to quit work when he felt that he was through; that he 
was able to retire from activity, and enjoy a time of rest. One 
trouble with our education, Mr. Walker thought, was that it was 
too much of a training for business activity, and did not prepare 
one to enjoy life. Genuine education should give a man resources 
for happiness. Mr. Harrison’s mental furniture was such that he 
was capable of laying aside the busy activities of life, and being a 
happy old man. ‘ 

President Zabriskie, of the Association, in the absence of Pres. 
Simmons, who had been called away, presented Mr. Harrison 
with a beautiful sealskin album, containing a pen and ink sketch 
of himself, and an epitome of his career, all beautifully done in 
pen and ink. This was signed by all the fifty-seven male princi- 
pals in the city. 

Mr. Harrison then rose to respond. He said his head was not at 
all turned by all the flattering things that had been said of him, for 
he remembered a sure cure for vanity, that he had heard in his 
youth. This was that if anyone had an idea he was of so much im- 
portance that the world could not get along without him, let him 
go some fine morning and thrust a fine cambric needle into thestill 
waters of a lake and then withdraw it. The size of a hole left by 
the needle would represent the void his absence would leave in the 
world. 

Mr. Harrison then quickly turned the thoughts of the assembly 
away from himself to the great city and its educational needs. 

In no other place have the teachers such a difficult task as have 
those of New York City. It is their “ blessed work” to take the 
great, crude mass that is continually pouring in here from al) 
parts of the world, and fit them for intelligent citizenship. Less 
than one-fifth of the city’s population, are born of American 
parents, 

In order to do this work well, there needs to be, from the lowest 
primary to the superintendent, greater unity and greater force, 
The superintendent is not brought into close enough contact with 
his principals and teachers. Differences; misconceptions and mis- 
understandings have arisen from this cause in the past, and will 
continue to arise as the city increases, unless closer communica- 
tion can be established. 

As a remedy Mr. Harrison proposed that each association of 
mae principals, female grammar and primary principals, have an 
advisory council, whose business it would be to meet with the city 
superintendent, and lay before him the matters which they think 
are important to the welfare of the schools. 

He thinks there should be an advance in the salary of the assist- 
ant superintendency, and that the office should have a degree of 
permancy, that would not make it so great a msk to accept. 

But above all, there should be a pedagogical library, open to 
every teacher in the city. It should contain all the standard books 
on education, and all the leading educational papers. The teachers 
ought to know what is going on in the educational world. Any 
one who has not so kept up with the times, will be surprised to 
find what a ferment has been gomg on around him, how things 
are changing and education advancing. There should be a 
teachers’-room and a Jecture-room, all at the disposal of teachers. 
No money could be better expended than im fitting up such a 
Place for the teachers. It was to be deplored if an institution 
such as this should receive the money that was now being asked 
from the legislature for one of this kind, and be maintained out- 
side of the public school system. It should be within the system. 





Miss Annie Payson Call, of Boston, delivers a lecture on * The 
Conservation of Human Energy ” Saturday (April 14) morning at 
10:30, at Ne. 9 University Place. 

The lecture will be very practical in helping teachers to contro} 
the expenditure of energy, of which their work in the schools 
makes such large demands. 


The Evening High School in West Thirteenth Street, Mr. Jacob 
T. Boyle, principal, closed last week with interesting exhibitions 
of architectural, free-hand and mechanical drawing. Four prizes 
were awarded by the principal. 


Graduating exercises were held at the New York Trade Schools 
last week. Diplomas were presented to 120 brick-layers, 184 
plumbers, 15 stone- cutters, 38 frescoers and house-pain ters, 28 
carpenters; and the same number of plasterers, also blacksmiths 
4nd wood-carvers. 


LETTERS. 


a Many Facrs.—In the JourRNAL of March 10, Mr, C. H. 

that we attempt too much geography, and pleads 

fas: hint is a timely one, and should be carefull red, 

son wane ne ‘ormation. I have an ideal, but what am I todo 

hen my school is to be subjected to an examination by officials 

he "Thomas Gradgrind type, who demand that pupils be 

AF full of facts, facts, =! If an accurate knowledge of 

the climate, products, cities, ind ete., of oreny pam: if 
under the sun is — of — in order to fit them to pass the 

h school examination, I see no alternative but to make the 

. Ifthe scholarship of the pupil is to be determined by his 

ty for absorbi Be ny ng facts, and if the success or 

fa ure of the teacher russ the number of facts he is able 

so etean Sate he Ca ng ups, then what else can he do but 

have these facts examining poers's } benefit, or at 

least to satisfy ay that the boys and girls are armed with them ? 

What are we to do if all these facts are non-essentials? Would it 

not be well if a larger per cent. of examiners understood the fact 

that scholarship does not depend as the power for retain- 

ing facts? INNESOTA PRINCIPAL. 


The march of progress in educational matters will soon 
affect the type of man you describe, or, if it cannot do any- 
thing with him, it will so affect the live people in the com- 
munity that he will no longer hold office. No teacher has 
any right to sacrifice his pupils’ good to the requirement 
and acquirement of facts. Do as much as you can consist- 
ently to prepare them for the dreaded probing for facts, 





‘| but encourage and take time for thought and reasoning. 


When the standard of excellence is placed so low, it be- 
comes the privilege of every teacher to awaken interest in 
a better sort of attainment, notin the gradgrinds, but in 
parents and pupils. Invite such investigation and study 
as shall reach the ears of the former, visit them, showing a 
personal interest in each family, and do all that you can to 
make your cause theirs. Welcome themas visitors to your 
school, showing when they come, not special exercises, but 
the regular school work. In short, be so enthusiastic, 
active, and wide-awake that people will catch the inspira- 
tion of right beliefs and methods, and the day of the grad- 
grinds will be soon over. 





How MUCH MORE SHOULD TEACHERS KNOW THAN THEIR 
PUPILS ?—In the JOURNAL for Jan. 21, under the head of 
“A Few Questions”’ occur some questions which ought to 
set every one who reads them to thinking. It has been my 
fortune to go much about the country—through more than 
twenty states and territories, and be thrown in company 
with educators of all grades, from the simpering boarding~ 
school miss who was teaching her first school, to the popu- 
lar and successful superintendent of long experience and 
careful, painstaking study. 

The question regarding how much knowledge a teacher 
should have, or how much more he should have than the 
child has, seems to me the one of most moment. In it are 
embodied the elements of all true success teaching. I 
hold,—and I have formed my opinion in the schools,—that it 
is just as necessary to have a teacher as thoroughly equip- 
ped to teachin a primary as in a grammar school. Per- 
haps not in exactly the same way, but to properly teach a 
primary school, one cannot know too much. 

I knew one primary teacher who held her position fifteen 
years because she kept such good order, though she was not 
competent to teach in the intermediate grades. Her pupils 
were all drilled in the same machine way—the “ I-see-a- 
cat” style, and, when they went into the next grade were 
wholly unable to think for themselves, their individuality 
had been so effectually crushed. In another school was a 
teacher who could take charge of any school from primary 
to high, and her pupils went into the intermediate grades 
with their faculties developed so that they could go to work 
at once, without being obliged to blunder along the first 
half of the term, stumbling: blocks to the remainder of the 
school, and causes of anxiety and vexation to the teacher. 

Some will say that the fault was in the pupils, but it is 
hardly possible that all who came under the first teacher’s 
jurisdiction should be devoid of common sense, or the aver- 
age ability of primary pupils. The first teacher kept al- 
most perfect order in a school of nearly seventy, and turned 
out machines that minded the bell, like clockwork, but their 
minds had been dwarfed instead of cultivated, and they 
were veritable dunces. 

It is best for a teacher in primary departments to be pre- 
paring for work in the higher grades, if for any cause he 
has been unable to take up such work while preparing to 
teach. A good way fora teacher to decide how much more 
he should know than he is expected to teach, is to refer to 
the normal school curriculum and note what is required 
there. Our normal schools have been founded, and their 
course of study laid out, by the best educators in the 
country, and their courses are models to be followed by all 
who are preparing to teach. All knowledge ripens with 
years and the more a teacher can acquire the more he will 
be looked up to by both pupil and parent, and, consequen tly 
the greater will be his influence. 

Perkinsville, Vt. ‘B. H. ALLBEE. 
ENCOURAGING Worps.—Dear, isolated, discowraged 


teachers: 

I wish that I might meet each of you individually, take 
you by the hand, and as I look into your faces, be able to 
speak helpful words and offer profitable suggestions. But 
your name is Legion, and if my influence reaches you it 
-must be in this way. 

I know to whom I am speaking. I know you are care- 
worn ‘and discouraged. I know all this, for I was once in 





‘| al works, also to attend educational meetings. 


the places you now occupy. I know what it is to teach 
school in a little log school-house for the paltry sum of 
$2.75 per week and “board around.” 

I know what it is to have gathered about me some seven - 
ty-five children of every nationality, disposition, and rank 
I know what it is to bring order out of chaos, and create 
something out of nothing. I know the pulsations of your 
heart, your secret tears, and your attempts to do well what 
seems to lie in your power. 

But the fact is you do not know the scope of your capa- 
bilities. You have not given your inventive powers a thor- 
ough test. 

T want to help you. I want you to help you rself, by 
making each day a stepping-stone to something better. 

Why are you discouraged ? I willtellyou. Yourschool- 
rooms are unattractive, your pupils seem dull and uninter- 
ested, your salary is small, and you feel that you are barely 
able to cope with the requirements made by your county 
examiner. At times you are ready to say: “‘ This shall be 
my last term, and I will find more pleasant and profitable 
employment.” Before you give up in discouragement lis 
ten to what Rev. Dr. Talmage recently said: ‘“‘ The mor 
proficient you become in your labor, the fewer competitors 
you will meet, and the greater will be the demand for your 
labor.”’ 

Let me tell you how to beautify your school-rooms and 
make them attractive. But please remember that the 
chief source of attraction is in the teacher herself—in her 
cheerfulness, cleanliness, and tastefulness of personal at 
tire. No matter where you are teaching, you can hav® 
pictures upon the walls, and at least newspaper curtains 
at your windows. You can have a cover on your table and 
colored designs upon the blackboard. You can have pretty 
bouquets of everlastings, and dried grasses ; and a collection 
of minerals, and the various kinds of wood found in your 
locality. With these you are ready to begin the work of 
rudimentary science. Encourage the pupils to bring in 
anything which they may be willing to contribute for dec- 
oration and utility. Many of the articles can be used as the 
basis of your objective instruction. 

Take up a penny collection and start a small library. 
You need to keep your pupils pleasantly employed. Good 
books will do this. Begin your library with a natural hir- 
tory, a United States history, several good biographies and 
a large amount of supplementary reading. It will be mon- 
ey in your pocket to have two ruffles on your dress instead 
of three, wear three-dollar shoes instead of five, and take 
the surplus for the purchase of good books. Many of the 
parents will be glad to help you, if they are rightly ap- 
proached. Write a friendly note : 

My Dear Mrs. Brown :— 

The children are much interested in having a little school libra 
ry. We have already made quite a valuable collection of books, 
papers and magazines, and knowing that you are much interested 
in the education of children, { thought it would be proper to ask 
you for a small contribution of what you may consider as helpful 
reading matter. ° 

Sincerely Yours, 

I advise you to read educational journals, and education- 
If there is 
no association in your county, sit down and write thus to 
your commissioner: 

My Dear Sir — 

I regret that we are holding no educational mectings in our 
county. 

Can you not meet with your teachers in the near future for the 
purpose of effecting an organization? Please notify us through 
the papers of this county. Meanwhile I will urge my fellow 
teachers to be present and participate in the meeting. 

Respectfully, 


Now suppose the meeting is organized ind you are pes 
ent. Occupy a front seat, and take a lively part in al of 
the discussions. When you are ready to do this, and the 
people find that you have ideas worth expressing, and that 
you are thoroughly alive to educational interests, they will 
begin to recognize you and offer you a promotion. 

While you are teaching you should pursue some general 
course of reading, and a special course of study. Can’t you 
form a little reading circle in your locality? It will 
help all who join it. Meet every two weeks forthe pur- 
pose of study and discussion of what has been read. 

Try this program : 

Music—reading—discussion of what read—and a brief es- 
say upon the life of some noted educator as Col. Parker, 
Payne or Freebel. 

You cannot afford to get along without THE TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 

The paper is full of practical school-room articles, lesson 
plans and valuable hints to young teachers. 

In addition to this there is personal advice from the pub- 
lishers and a complete copy of the questions prepared by 
Supt. Draper. 

Each month you should very carefully try to answer these 
questions ; by so. doing you will pass a fair examination 
next Spring, and deserve a larger salary next September. 
It will pay you in dollars and cents. 

Tt will pay you, if you never again enter the schoolroom, 
to take a course in normal training. Your text-books and 
return mileage are furnished you by the state, and you can 
board yourself. Try one term and you will never regret 
the $50 invested. 


Sincerely Yours, 





Rock Rift, N. ¥ 


Mary F. More. 
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BOoK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF AN ARABIAN PRINCESS: An Autobio: h 
- — Rueté; New York: D: Appleton & Co: SOT pp. 
cents, 


The author of this Autobiography, was Princess of 
Oman, and Zanzibar, and the book ecisinally appeared in 
the German language, from which it has been translated. 
These memoirs were not. at first intended for the public, 
but rather for the children of thé author; as a token 
of a fond mother’s love. There aré thirty-one dhapters iii 
the volume, and some of them are especially full of touéli- 
ing history. The Princess in a eegens way describes 
home-life in the palace, the meals; family love and govern- 
Pare the birth and first years of a prince or princess, edu- 
Gation, yearly out-fit, toilet and fas’ of the household. 
Further on in the ‘ Memoirs” the author tells of her fast 
residence in Zanzibar, life in Hamberg and , her 
visit to London, and at last a return home after nineteen 
Seer ¢ absence. The book is intensely interesting all 
rough: 





THE DreeMsTER. A_ Romance of the isle 6f Mai; BY 
Hall Caine. New York: D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 
310 pp. 50 cents. 


There is a geod deal of startling, vivid description in this 
romance of the Isle of Man, and ts rather peculiar people. 
According to the author;su 


é rstition rei, supremein the 
biinds éf the majdrity; an 


seediid sight is & common 


Burrénce. Thé leading characters of the story afe ThUrkell 
and Gilchrist Mylrea, brothers totally walthe in every 
characteristic. horkell is fiery, impetuous and crafty, 


Gilchrist, is simple and tranquil, and very soon after the 
father’s death, which occurs at the opening of the book, 
Thorkell places his foot on the neck of his brother. To 
follow these nien through life; Oy | teres hundred closely 
Written pages, with any niiniber of 6thér striking eharae- 
ters brought to render the story strong, affords a good d 

of interest to a reader who likes a stirring story. 


LYRA CHRISTIANA. A Treasury of Sacred Poetry. Se- 
lected and Arranged. By H. L. L. T. Nelson & Sons, 
London, Edinburgh, and New York. 562 pp. 

It has Been thé dimi of the diter of this volume, to ps 
pare a collection of sacred poetry, not cut ffdm ati ordi= 
nary hymn book. Without excluding devotional poems, the 
editor has endeavored toselect, chiefly from modern sources, 
those which breathe a spirit of piety, and have also, in 
idea and expression, the stamp of poetic feeling and talent. 
The arrangement of the poems are one for each day of the 

ear, according to the order of the months; each poem 
eaded by a passage of Scripture and title. Some of them 

are old fayorites; but nia bé found to be new; 
although old in years, Théré aie pdenis to niget the needs 
tastes, and emotions of all classes, sweet, -stitring, irid 
satisfying. It is a book of poetical treasure. 


MATTIE’s SECRET. By Emilie Desbeaux. With One Hun- 
dred Illustrations. George Routledge & Sons, New 
York: 9 Lafayette Place. ndon : Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill, 198pp. $1.25, 

Children never tire of gdod stories} whether they read 
them, or hear them read, there isthe same charm: Gdod 
stories are an important factor in a child’s education, as 
through them valuable and important lessons may be 
gree In this beautifully bound, and,attractive book, is 
ound a most charming child story. It combines instruc- 
tion with pleasure, and is full of good things. Its main 
lesson is seen in the self-sacrificing and sisterly care of 
little Mattie, for her father and brother. All through the 
book are conversations, which give to the young reader a 


variety of useful lessons. An explosion of p; the} The percen of average attendance for the year was 53.75. 
history of coal; the coal-mine; the drama of the mine;} There were t high, seven led, three ward, and seventy- 
diamonds ; lead pencils ; the history of beer; the inven-| nine common schoo in operation, with 116 teachers and two 
tion of gun-powder, and a number of equally instructive | monitors. te number of pupils enrolled was 5,345. 


subjects, are woven into the story in such a way as to 
teach as well as please. The volume is beautifully 
has extra heavy . a profusion of pictures, and large 
type ; altogether it is a delightful book for children. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. By Alfred Binet and Charles Fere, 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 378 pp. $1.50. 
This volume one of the “International Scientific 

Series,” aims at giving an account of special researches 
in the subject, and nothing more. ‘“ Animal Magnetism,” 
just what it is, is the great question. Is it mesmerism, or 
are these terms synonymous in this case? The authors of 
this work do not attempt to make these points clear to the 
reader, as they consider, that at present it would be prema- 
ture to write a didactic treatise on animal magnetism, and 
hypnotism. The descriptions they give apply only to facts 
observed in the hospital of Salpetriere and its environment, 
under personal observation, and those observations have 
been made in accordance with the method inaugurated b 
M. Charcot, the chief of the school of the hospital, an 
also in accordance with the experimental method, which 
is illustrated by clinical science. While relying on the ob- 
servation of spontaneous facts, the authors have strength- 
ened these facts by experiments. The fourteen chapters 
of the book, treat of a variety of important points, in con- 
nection with the subject; for instance: animal magnet- 
ism in its beginnings ; Mesmer and Puysegur ; history of 
animal magnetism ; the modes of produ hypnosis ; the 
hypnotic states ; hallucinations ; paralysis by s ‘tion ; 
the application of ————— to therapeutics and educa- 
tion ; ypaction an ee © special students, 
and lovers of this intricate and difficult science, this book 
will be welcome. 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND, from 
1850 to 1885, on Slavery, The Civil War, and the Develop- 
ment of Civil Liberty in the United States, By Henry 
Ward Beecher. Edited by John R. Howard, New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 857 pp. $2.75. 

The greatness of Mr. Beecher’s personality is acknowl- 
edged by every one, everybody knew him and had som 
sort of an opinion of him, and although men haye differed 
about his theology, his patriotism an eloquence are accept- 
ed by all. This volume of “ Addresses,” is composed of 
some of Mr. Beecher’s most marked specimens of oratory, 
chewing both his patriotism and eloquence, in the address- 
es that he delivered before and during the war, in Eagan 
and in America, The volume opens with a review of Mr. 
Beecher’s personality and poli’ influence,by Mr. Howard, 

ving essential principles, heredity, — yo education. 

n years of missionary work, Plymouth church, personal 


. | is the first one, which supenset as an article in the Jnde- 


eal | intelligent conclusions may be based 


is | ENGLISH IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. By Ernest W. Huseut, 


und, | stitu 


d | views of manual 


traits, political career, strength and weaktiess; with concln- 
on; Khe Batriotie Addresses appear under thréé heads; 
an 


Slavery; Civil War,and Civil Liberty. Mariy 
of these addrésses were sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, some 
were delivered in land, and others in different places 
in ourown country. Perhaps the most famous of them all 


endent, February 21, 1850, the reading of which to Johti C: 
Cathoun as;he lay on his death-bed, caused him to say,“‘That 
mii utiderstands things; he has gone to the bottom of it. He 
will be heard from again.” T volume as a contribution 
to the history of our nation in its ¢risis,; by one of her great- 
est orators, is welcomed by all. 


Gye HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS; READINGS AND RECt- 


TATIONS; No; 27: blished by P. Garrett & Co., 708 
Chestiitit Stréét; Philadelphia, Pa., and 130 E: Adams 
Street, Chicago, Dl. 240 Dp: 80 cents. 


In compiling this number of “Choicé Selections,” the 
same care has been taken to provide freshness of material, 
bY chief design en by give something which will satisf 

tastés. Many of ¢ ate have been written especial- 

ly for this number, an will = found to be unusually 

good, The selections include eloqiienee and sentiment, 

thos, humor, dialet and impersonations, faréés, dialogues, 

mperance speeches, and a variety of miscellaneous reei- 
tations, grave and gay. 

A Critica. HisfoR¥ OF SUNDAY LEGISLATION, from 321 
to 1888, A.D. By A. H. Léwis; D:D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 279 pp. $1.25: 

In this volume, by Dr. Lewis, will be found a book .— 
the Sunday question, a topic of the widest interest, t 
one that has hitherto not made its appearance in the pres- 
ent for'm: nday legislation is more than fifteen hundred 
ome old, and yet thé question is not settled, for existing 

unday laws are disregardéd, and popteonictery theories 
are advanced in regard to them. It has been the design 
and aim of Dr. Lewis, to answer many questions which are 
pressing to the front, and while he does not pursué an 
argument upon the point, he presents facts upon which 

- . The ten chapters 

which compdsé the ea of the book treat of the origin and 

meet of Sunday legislation, its position under the 
man Empire, and after the fail of that ee: Saxon 
laws concerning Sunday ; laws in England an foring the 

Puritan supremacy ; early Sunday laws in Hollaiid; Scot- 

land, Ireland and Wales. Sunday legislation in America 

during the colonial period, and Sunday laws of the states 
and are of the United States. Many of Dr. Lewis’ 
readers Will rot agree with him upon all points, and while 
he is correct and right in many of his facts, they fail as 
evidence against the present or past Christian view of the 
Lord’s day. 


Boston : Published by D. C. Heath & Co. 2 pp. 25 


The aim of this Mono; 
cally as possible some of the advanced methods of teaching Eng- 
lish ppd and . -y- cor tion in the secondary schools. 
In its p rition the author has kept in mind the needs of 
teachers who tire required to take charge of classes. without giv- 
ing undivided attention to the subject. Defects in existing 
methods are pointed out, fresh methods are given, and plain direc- 
tions for arousing and maintaining an interest in the work, and 
placing it in its true place in the school curriculum. 


REPORTS. 


Srx#euntrH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BRITISH 
CoLuMBIA; 1886-87, 8S. D. Pope, B. A., Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation. 

The record for the year wads a very satisfactory one, not only 
in consideration of the largely increased attendance, but espec- 
ially on account of the improved condition of the schools, and the 
est progress made by the pupils. The cost of each pupil on 
enrollment, ‘and phon attendance is each year becoming less. 
The enrollment ex ed that of the previous year by per 
cent., and the increase in average attendance was 16 per cent. 


cents. 
ph is to present as simply and practi- 


The marked inpevvemsent in the methods of instruction is attri- 
buted to the exchange of thought at the Provincial Teachers’ In- 

te. The statistical tables are very full, and the a ie 
excellent. There are a number of appendixes contai the 
public school acts, and other important matter. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MILWAUKEE SCHOOLS, 
1887. Wm. E. Anderson, Superintendent. 
The board took a long step forward by removing the distinctions 
existing in the qualifications and salaries of teachers, and making 
the minimum and maximum salary of all class teachers in grades 
from the first to the sixth equal.The certificates upon which teachers 
are now employed are of one character. The Turner societies 
asked to have the exercises in calisthenics placed under the direc- 
tion of teachers of gymnastics, and the matter was referred toa 
committee. The kindergarten system 1s increasing, and its results 
are considered hly satisfactory. Ln need is felt for more 
school accommodations, and they are g provided as fast as 
ible. The superintendent is in favor of limiting the school 
ours to three, in the first grade and — the first six months of 
school life. This period may be lengthened as the pupil advances, 
not more than five hours being required during the h or sixth 
ear in school. An important stand is taken by the superinten- 
t by recommending that a committee on — education 
and A. Be avelene should be ———s to look after matters per- 
taining to the ith of the pupils. Such a committee would be 
able to inaugurate some important reforms. The amount expend- 
ed for public instruction was 029.46 ; enrollment of pupils in 
the public schools, 24,604; in Catholic schools 8,429; in Protestant 
schools, 4,228 ; in non-sectarian schools, 1,845. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE YORK CouNTY, PA., TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
Dec. 26-30, 7. H. C. Brenneman, County Superintendent. 
Ww. iH. Shelley, City Superintendent. 
This institute was the most successful gathering ever held in the 

county, and had the } attendance of any, 375 teachers hav- 

ing reported by noon of the first day. This is due to the law re- 
cently passed by the legislature of Pennsylvania, allowing teachers 
pay for the time mt at annual county institutes. instruct- 
ors were some of the best known educators in the Ke ne and 

other states, including State Superintendent E. E. Higbee, Dr, E. 

0. sate, Be. y J g om big 3 = Se. —_ omens, 

resses or Noell an v. Dr. James McDougal 

.——¥ and + M advised the teachers to 


Shak 
80 — not look all through the New Testament for 


the book of 


New ‘York Stare BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND LABOR. Sum- 
mary of the Fifth Annua) Report, 1887. 

Labor Commissioner Charles F. Peck refers to his 

Hah be me training, presented in his report of Jeet, ae says 

that he has heard from many quarters on the subject. chord 

struck in y has vibrated in New York 











its relations to our social system, I am impressed with the fact that 
while our public policy admits of duties more or less prohibitory 
oe b ae yoeae no eSmiacto in Se wer ~ 
Fe labor. The effect of beralism is a steady influx of 

bor; and unskilled. with the inevitable tendency to de- 
ater one | of wage-earning, through #& constant supply of new 
ma o 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Casstta. & Co.,; the publishers of Max O’Rell’s latest creation, 
“ John Bull, Jr.,” printed a large edition; but they did not cor- 
rectly gauge the author's popularity, for the work had only been 
on the market a few days whet every copy had been sold, and 
now a still larger edition is on the press. 


CoLonet THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON (Who has seldom 
published verse) contributes a sonnet to Scribner's for April, en- 
titled ““ The Snowhig of the Pines.’’ 


HovuGuton, Mirriin & Co.,in the February and March num- 
bers (33 and 34) of the Riverside Literature Series, furnish the first 
two parts of Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” with interest- 
ing and helpftil suggestions and notes. 


SCRIBNER’S announceniénts include “Early Days of Mormon- 
ism,” by J. H. Kennedy, with a portrait of Joseph Smith ; “* Society 
int Rome under the Czesars;” and “ What is the Bible?” by Prof. 
Geo. T. Ladd. A London house has bought a large edition of 
“The Tailor-made Girl.” 


Tuomas Y. CRowELL & Co, publish among other books, “ The 
Lord was There,” by Anna Shipton. It is a journal of Christian 
experience, and is intended for the Sunday-school or the home. 


Lee & SH@PARD have recently published a book of great interest 
to teachers, entitled “‘ Educational Topics of the Day,’ by L. R. 
Klemm, Ph. D. The articles embodied therein have appeared in 
various educational journals. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL was sixty-ttine years of age on Febru- 
ary 22, Washington’s birthday. In a recent tetter he says: “I had 
the misforturie to be born on the twenty-second, and thus to be 
brought into competition once a year with the most august figure 
in our history.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Chamber's Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Useful Knowledge. 
New edition. Vol.I. Ato Beaufort. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3,00 per vol. 


A Treatise on Plane Surveying. By Daniel Carhart. Moston : 
Ginn & Co. $2.00. 


Britons and Muscovites, or Traits of Two Empires. 
Guild. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The Story of The City of New York. By Charles Burr Todd. 
Tilustrated. New York: Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Curtis 


Society in Rome Under the Cresars. By William Ralph Inge, 
M.A. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Heartsease and Rue. By. James Russell Lowell. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


The Satires and Epistles of Horace. Edited, with Notes, by J. B. 
Greenough. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Introduction to Chemical Science. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 90 cents. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
& Co. 40 cents. 

First Term’s Work in Reading. 
York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Practical Lessons in the Use of English for Pmmary and Gram 
mar Schools. By Mary F. Hyde. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Mail- 
ing price, 40 cents. 


What Men Live by. By Count Tolstoi. 
Co, 30 cents. 

Irish Wonders. Popular Tales as Told by the People. By D. R. 
McAnally, Jr. Illustrated by H. R. Heaton. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Go. "$2.00. 

Gouverneur Morris. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
A Kiss for a Blow. 
Shepard. 


Our Republic. A Text-book upon the Civil Government of the 
United States. By Prof. M. B. C. True and Hon. John W. Dickin- 
son. New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


By R. P. Williams, A.M. 


Boston: Ginn 


By Helen M. Cleveiand. New 


Boston: T. Y. Crowell & 


Boston: Hough 


By Henry C. Wright. Boston: Lee & 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


TypotHer2 OF NEw YorK. Annual dinner in honor of the 
birthday ef Benjamin Franklin, at the Hotel Brunswick, Janu- 
ary 17, 1888. 


CIRCULAR No. 12. Department of Public Instruction of Dakota. 
This circular relates to institutes, and contains the report on that 
subject presented to the National Educational Association. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF JACKSON, 
Mron., 1887. C. N. Kendall, Superintendent. The year was 
marked with healthful progress in the schools. The average 
attendance was 2,085, and the percentage of attendance 93. 





WE are glad to know that there is an increased interest 
being taken in our public and private schools—in those 
things tending to create and arouse patriotic sentiments in 
the minds of young people. The Love of Our Country and 
its Flag stands second to no other sentiment, topic or sub- 
ject, which our schools should foster and strengthen. To 
encourage this, TREASURE-TROVE Co. have arranged with 
one of the prominent flag manufacturers in our country for 
alarge number of American Flags to be given as premiums 
for clubs secured for TREASURE-TROVE in the schools. 
While any sized flag desired can be obtained in this way, @ 
specialty is being made of two sizes—Six-foot and Ten- 
foot flags, the prices of which are $9.00 and $15.00 each. 
These are offered as premiums for only twelve or twenty 
subseriptions. The flags selected are of First Quality Bunt- 
ing, Hand-Sewed, of Lasting colors and durability. For 
more complete description see April TREASURE-TROVE, 





jng of wages he says: * In examining the conditi 
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Vacation is Coming. Ho! for the Seaside. 


Rest, Recreation and Professional Study 
—AT THE— 


ASBURY PARK 


SEASIDE SUMMER ScHooL oF PEDAGoGy 


Second Annual Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
JULY 16 to AUGUST 3. 


14 DEPARTMENTS. 20 PROFESSORS. 


30 Lectures and Lessons in Psychology and Pedagogy by Dr. E. E. Wurrr, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Cincinnati,O. No other department will be in session while Dr. 
White lectures, thus giving all a ‘chance to hear this distinguished expounder of Educa- 
tional Doctrine. 


3 weeks of positive pleasure studying Marine Animals, Insects and Plants, 
with Prof. Austin C. Apgar. This most interesting lecturer carried all before him at the 
last session. Living specimens fresh from the sea and swimming in their native 
element make this department one of the most attractive of the entire course. 





DEPARTMENTS. FACULTY. DEPARTMENTS. FACULTY. 
1. Psychology. . E. E. White. 8. Writing. Prof. J. 8. Cooley. 
2. Pedagogy. Dr. E. E. White. 9. Arithmetic. Wm. M. Giffin, A.M. 
3. Schoo! Management. Supt. Wm. N. Barringer. | 10. History. Edwin Shepard. 
4, Geography. Mrs. M. 8. Cate Smith. ll. Natural History. e A. C. Apgar. 
5. Elocution. Miss Jessie Eldridge. R. P, E. Demarest. 
6. Music. Prof. 13. Manual Training 
7. Drawing. a: > E. F. Dimock, 14, Reading and Spelling. Wm, M. Giffin. 

cago. 


Come to the Sea Side and gather specimens and facts to interest your students 
the coming year. 


Full descriptive catalogue now ready. Address 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 


77 COURT STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 





This cut is one of the designs of the 
second set of Drawing Made Easy series. 
In this set the designs are all of such ob- 
jects as children will take delight in repro- 


oa cing. Among the set are Dogs’ Heads, 
Pig, a a Mouse, a Butterfly, a Rabbit, 
Girls Heads, a Stump, a Calf, a Bridge, 


an Old Fence, Birds and Nest, Farmer's 
Boy, and many others ef an equally plea- 
sant ea ere being forty-seven de- 
signs in Full directions for their 
- —B_¥... are given, so that Drawing 
is Made Easy. Price of cards and 24 pp. 
manual, 30 cents. A set of each, Ist and 
2d series will be sent for 50 cts 


Labor Saving Test Problems in 
Arithmetic. 


One-hundred Cards, each with from Five 
to Ten Practical Problems! 


For reviewing, for general exercises, for 
enabling the teachgt at a minute’s notice 
to test any or all pupils’ actual knowledge 
of a principle, these cards are unsurp: 

There are 100 cards in box, with a set of 
answers for the teacher. 

0 boxes, 60 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 








or Outlines of Work and Ex- 
riments in the Four Sciences, 


SEYMOUR’S SCHEMES, 
hysiolo; , Botany, Chemistry, 


and Zoology. By M. L. SrymMour, Prof. of Natural Sciences, Ill. Normal T niversity. These out- 
lines, principles, and experiments have been in constant use for eight years in the linois Normal 
Universit: 79 large pages 544x&, Price 30 cents. Large 44 page catalogue of Teachers’ Helps, Aids, 


etc., free if you mention this paper. 
A. FLANACAN, Chicago. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 
Summer session of six weeks, from July 2d to August 11th, atGrimsby Park, 
Canada. 25 miles from Niagara Falls. Cool, healthful and attractive. 
Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, Psychological Analysis, 
Reading, Recitation, Extemporaneous Speech, and Shakespeare. Each teacher 
a specialist. For further information, address, 


CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra ing together so much teenie Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTO 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust. Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's liad, Gospel of Bt. John, and 
Xe enophon's 4 Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 
ark's Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and iS ail other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.10. 
t’s Standard Speakers, sy 8s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 
Histo . Manesca's French Series, et 
Sample rages of Interlinears al Send for terms and new catalogue of al] our publications. 


TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS. 


!am prepared to buy and cash whether the smount is 5 or 5,000 dollars for school book: 
peeve jopeedia, Serial Publicat ons, Harpers’, Scribners’, St. Nicholas Magazines and Magazires 0 

An gd History, or will exchange fcr stardard Bocks. Send tor catalogue. Correspondence 
80 


W. J. WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 
Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 419 and 421 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 








GREAT CASAR, 


Or whoever the great Roman was who said it, might well have ba this 
book in mind when he exclaimed, Multum in Parvo! 
ALDEN’ S HANDY ATLAS of the WORLD. 138 Colored Maps, Diagrams, 


Tables, etc.; a greater ammount of information than ever before published in even a $2.00 
Atlas. Yet this volume, 192 pages, cloth binding, sells (like * hot cakes "’) for 25c.; post., 4c 


“A perfect gem of its kind.”—Journal of Fd., Boston. “I think 
so much intrinsically valuable information was never before com- 
pressed into so small a space.”—Brnson J. Lossinc, LL.D. “ The 


¥ h e E a rt h information is wonderfully condensed 


and covers a great variety of topics.” 
—Journal, Indianapolis. “It gives better maps than far more costly 
books do.”—Mirror, Carthage, Tenn. “ Like everything he ery 


it must be seen to be fully appreciated.”— Review, Dayton, “s 


pocket cyclopedia, and to be de- For ? 5 Cts! ] 


sired, needs but to be seen.”— 
Morning Star, Boston. “ Information every newspaper reader should 
have; it will assist him greatly in absorbing the news of the world.”— 
Inquirer, Philadelphia. “ A vast amount ‘of information in very con 
venient form. Statistics of every country on the globe are given, and 
the maps are excellent.”"— Pioneer Press, St. Paul. “ A pocket atlas 
without folding maps seems to be an impractical problem—but Mr. 
Alden has solved it in a most practical manner. It is a miniature 
eyclopedia of the world.”—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. “A 
most admirable little book, as full of information as ‘an egg is of meat,’ 
and so cheap! I should not be surprised if you should sell a million 
copies.”—Bens. Tarzor, Columbus, O. “ In my judgment it is the 
most wonderful book for the price you have yet published. A 
geographical cyclopedia for 25 cents! You want it right at hand every 
time you read a newspaper.”—Catvin Grancoer, East Poultney, Vt. 

The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
A.vpen’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK 


393 Pearl St.; F. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 





25 Volumes in One constitute 


The Teacher's and Student’s 


LIBRARY 


—— 
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By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linp, 
4 AND OTHERS. 
At the head of all works for teachers, as its in- 
BSR DAVENPORT, IOWA, creasing popularity for siz years conclusively 
J.C. DUNCAN, Manager. proves. revised edition is now ready. 


PRACTICAL, COMPREHENSIVE, RELIABLE. 


“ Question Books” rise, fall and disappear, but 
“The Teachers’ and Students’ Library,” the best 
of all books for teachers, constantly grows in 
in favor. itis the one book which good teachers 
will not be without. In preparing for teachin 
and examination there is nothing to be compares 


THE ACCOUNTANT’S SCHOOL. 


. Rates of Business Course Tuition. 


Scholarship. good for tuition in bookkeeping, 
business, arithmetic, correspondence, business 
forms, commercial law, penmanship, rapid cal- 


culation, spelling, business practice, political | with it. It has been endorsed by thousands of 
yaa men f Pm oak wanase Pay my time i teachers, the entire educational press and by 


20 STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 
We can not give here even a few of the best of 


BRET THER cv ccancsveshonse . - decerectonsss 
Scholarship, good for six months’ ae om a 


these testimonials. Suffice it to say that the 
any course. edit tide. > ovnntonbass $38.00 | } + 3 1 — . 
First three entin a3 - ™ ) we $27.00 oy embodies the best methods of the beat 


BOOKS AND BLANKS. 


Books, blanks and stationery for the entire i. 
iness c yurse, if paid on entering......... $15.00 


PHONOGRAPHY COURSE. 


Scholarship, good for six months, including J the 
monante ‘ and the use of the typewriter oe 
caligraph 

Scholarship, good for three months 

Scholarship, good for phonography <a 
month (summer rates) 

Any special course, per month 


One Vol., Octavo 532 pp., Clear Print. 
Price | Cloth, Beveled Boards, Marble Edges, $3.00 
1 Library Leather, Marble Edges, - 3.75 
AGENTS wanted everywhere. In spite of the 
arse sale there is still plenty of good territory. 
The book sells all the better where some copies 
have already been sold to recommend it. Terms, 
ei 











J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 fast l4tn STREET, 
New YORK. 





pages, circulars, etc., free. 
©'T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 RANDOLPH ST., 
Chicago, Ill. 
The New York School Book Clearing House. 
Send List of any you have Whether you have to SELL 
to diapese of, Caving School Books or wish to BUY, 
Copyright-Date Communicate ! 
The most complete and miscellaneous 
and conten, en ae aes. Wa t d stock of School and College Text 
worn - 
will make you an offer, n e e aoeke, 0 as to subjects and conditions 
Address ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO., 66 & 68 Duane St., New York. Mention School Journ a 
KINDERGARTE SUPPLIES { 
j 
A Course of Elocution with Miss Adele Ran- of 
+ = do ape a saything om - ie | FOR LADY TEACHERS VACANCIES. 
en oat an x d Intermediate 
SEVEN NH. Supt. Publ e mH -% Cum lan = Primary, Grammar, and [nte € 
bus, Ohio. 41 for specialists in Music, Art, Modern 
ont Adele Rankin gave a course of instruction , and Elocution. 
a large class of intelligent teachers of the| 29 igh Schools = Seminaries. 
AS of the city. All without exception were 12 in tg Schoo! ‘ 
reatly interested and profited by her instruction. Salaries from $350 to $1200. For further in- 
She Ney a vned a Speen a Bis tom ~~ formation, address, 
of the su and mari teach 
Soumnendl tar most_heartily as a FA my and C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
thorough teacher of Elocution. “THe SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
Call or address, 31 East 17th Street, New York. ELMHURST, ILL. 
EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the JoURNAL when communicat- 
ing with advertisers, 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists. 
#1; six for £5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


BEAUTY 


72 oF GS 
Skin & Scalp» 
Peary 
CuricuRR 


Rem edies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the CuTICURA REMEDIEs in 
their marvellous p peepeesee of cleansing, purify- 
pa ya Ne re I } oe, one nour sorta. 
ng, disfiguring, n y an mplv diseases 
of the skin, scalp and Figo, with Loss of hair. 

CuTIcuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuricuRA 
goes, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 

externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Puritier. internally, cureevery form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold every whe re. Pr ce, CURA, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1; SOAP, 25c . Prepared b “4 POTTER 
DRUG AND C HEMIC ALG ‘0., Boston, Tees. 

Send for “ How to Cure ‘Skin Diseases 


ee P cy Panpios, blackheads, ¢ chapped — ‘Oily A 
|. n prevented by CuTicuRA SOAP. 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses in- 


stantly relieved by the CurTICcURA ANTI- ey 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


SCOTT’S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oit, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Conramption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections, 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 

flammation of the Throat and Lungs, @ 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
quals this palatable I 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 























A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Tav, Pimples 
Freckles, 7 






Purifies as 
ti 


well as beauti- 
fies the skin. 
No other ¢.s- 


¢ metic will do it. 








‘ taate itto beware 

© prepar nm 

is is pro rly made 
no coun 

terfe it of sim'- 
The 


lar name, 
distinguished 
Dr. L. > 


patient): * 
well use them 1 recommend ‘ Goura 


b oe will last ry a Pd -Sy it day. Also 
ottle ast six months Lage 4 
t ouiee | aaa removes superfious hair without injury 
to 8 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Bapegrs, $6 Bond %. goasing 
through to Main Office, 37 G: neat Zones 8t.. N. 
F s and Fa ney Goods Deal 
adas Europe, — 

‘s, Stern’s, Ehrich's, pv ‘ 
and other yy Goods lers. {3 Beware of buse 
imitations. 000 Reward for arres: and proof of any 
one selling t Y come 

Plays; Tabi 


MATE a= 2 Sian 
it., New York. 








TH 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


‘*Ho! for the seaside,” as the poet says. 
He might even have added a spade and 
other gardening implements to his vaca- 
tion equipment. But there is this differ- 
ence, that while you can ho! for mest 
anywhere, yet on the sands of sea-shore a 
spade is a vastly more useful and appro- 
priate utensil. This, however, is an im- 
material point. The principal considera- 
tion is, that rest and recreation be sought 
in connection with those advantages for 
professional diversions, which are afforded 
by the seaside summer school of Peda- 

at Asbury Park, N. J. This session 
includes, among other features attractive 
to teachers. lectures and lessons in pys- 
chology, and ogy by Dr. ‘E. E. 
White, superintendent of schools, Cincin- 
nati, o., the distinguished expounder of 
Educational Doctrine ; and weeks of pleas- 
ure, studying marine ‘animals, insects and 
plants, with Prof. Austin C. Apgar. Liv- 
ing specimens fresh from the sea and 
swimming in their native element make 
this department one of the most attractive 
of the entire course ; for full descriptive 
catalogue now ready, address win 
ark Nd. President, ad Court Street, New- 
ar 





How joyous rings the merry bell! What, 
the silver sleigh bell? No. That’s gone 
by. Isit the golden wedding bell? No, 
no, that brings us no delight, Sut the bell 
to which =o have reference is that which 
rings on the first boat of the season at the 
opening of the People’s Line between 
Albany and New York. Now once more 
those palatial steamiers the Drew and Dean 
Richmond are making their regular trips 
up the beautiful and historic Hudson, 
Bf | iaving New York at 6 o’clock, P. M., and 
the latter city at 8 o’clock every week 
day during the entire season. For a month 
or more yet, cold weather may be expected 
at times and it will be pontieen Bo to passen- 
gers to know that the passages and main 
saloon are heated, them warm 
and comfortable during what remains of 
the cold weather. e steamers are 
lighted throughout with electric lights, 
making them home-like and pleasant. 
Meals are served on the Euro plan, 
and all the squeingnee: will be up to the 
irreproachable and well-nigh unapproacha- 
ble standard to which the patrons of this 
line have become accustomed. The cour- 
teous and popular agent of the line, Mr. 
M. B. Waters, still continues to preside 
over its Albany interests,a fact which will 
add watedialty to the enjoyable a nticipa- 
tions of tourists. 


The Chi , Santa Fe and California 
Railway, “ onte Fe” Route, opens for 
through passenger traffic between Chicago 
and nsas City, on Sunday April 29, 
1888. The first vestibule train to run west 
of Chicago, will leave Dearborn station on 
the above date. Contrary to the custom 
in vogue, on lines operating this class of 
trains, this Company will not exact extra 
fare for e, on its vestibule trains. 
These trains will be = to all passengers 
regardless of class. ith a train equi 
ment unsurpassed in the world, short, di- 
rect lines, union depots, insuring connec- 
tions to through passenger, and deviating 
transfers, they are in a ition to offer 
the traveling public inducements unat- 
tainable on competing lines. Write to, or 
call on, your nearest railroad agent. Ves- 
tibule cars will run from Chicago and all 
stations on the main line to Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Atchison, and Topeka without 
change. 


How sad to part when friends are dear ! 
But sometimes the sorrow of separation 
is mitigated by some little memento. 

It is a common thing for graduating 
classes in schools and colleges, societies 
and clubs, to wear class rings, and 
pins, which the different members keep 
with them, also as a remembrance of those 
happy days when they were young to- 

gether. asteful souvenirs of this de- 
Suietion, including badges, and medals 
of every description, are for sale by Mr. 
E. R. Stockwell, the well known dealer, of 
19 John Street, New York. 


Important to All Who Work 
for a livi Write to Hallett and Co.; 
Portland, e, y med — will send you 
full information, free, poring you how 
day uu can make from $5 to $25 upwards a 
A . live at home, wherever you are 
Some hove made over $50 in a day. 
Capital nc not oe ; you are started free. 
sexes. All is new. Great 
5 ral oy ‘sure from the start. Fortunes 





await all workers who begin at once, 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES FOR FALL. 


We have been asked 
ne for the follo 


the authorities to recommend 
ing positions, to begin in Sep- 


palship--$1, 600; ‘ane = be able to introduce the y~- 44 Tem- 


Superintendency and Princi; 
perance and Hygiene into all — schools ; 
Superintendencies—three in Kansas, 
$1,200; two in Wisconsin, 


ncipalships—one in 
seule a young 


h grade of character and scholarship requi 
$1 ; one in Minnesota, $1,200; three in Iowa, $1,900 to 


,000. 
Minnesoto, $1,000; one in Indiana, $700; one in Illinois, $900, this position 
n with one or two years’ successtul experience 


We have about twenty > pasitlons for High School assistants in various Western states, to teach 


G , Literature, Mathe Lan and 
orman, +o —— $00; two in Texas, $500; five in Michigan, $550; three in 
isconsi 


1 Gramm a ee aus te : 
owa, $500; two in Kansas, $400 oin 

Intermediate P ay ng” in yt a0; 
in gk $500 ; in Kansas. $400; tw 


Sciences. 


n, $450. 
two in Texas, $500; four in Michigan, $500; two 


bosttions—two in Texas, $600; two = Co ‘orado, $650; four in Wisconsin, $450; five in 


Michigan, 
X ositions—Latin neh, and Germa 


k and Latin in M thodist Ce Coll Latin and @ 
a tae ze ; French and German in a Southern Co lege, Methodist 
Sciences and Book-keeping, salary, $1,200 church mem- 


French, small Western College, ono, ba 
pn RE in insur 
r prefe we of g 
Prim nd Kindoronrde mdergarden Training Teacher 
the East, 


Vocal Music and Concerts, $1,200, 
Penmanship, College in Texas; Book-kee 


for a We 
Drawing and Mathematics, 

gentleman ; ae a the West; Tonic-Sol-Fa, Public Seheel, 

ing in a College in Missouri Short 


; four in lowa, a, 9600; one in Debots, 


ative German lady wanted, Female College ; 
reek, small college and low sala ; German and 


estern City—Assistant in an Academy in 
High School in Illinois, $450; Director of 
750 ; Elocution and 

my in 


Illinois ; Partners in four Normals and Colleges, the amount required about $1,000 in each; Partner 
in Educational Journal, clearing $200 a month; Yale graduate for first-class Western Academy, 


$1,000. 
We have been asked 


for either of the above positions. Address 
TEACHERS’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


to recommend teachers for each of the above 
rapidly increased during the next four weeks. We shall be glad to hear 


tions. This list will be 
m any teacher qualified 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 STATE STREET, CHICACO. 





§ ay what teachers should judge b 
_— about the firs’ men and 


FACTS § 


a, 2 at $700 at $900, 25 


at $400, 8 at . 19 at $500, 6 at , 6 at 

$1200, total ,050—an average 72 
of -_? . 0, 223 have re-regis' 

making 

} ty 


in selectin 
women who registered in the School Bulletin Agency. 
try we got postions for 95, Fe ae OU Se 14 at $500 or less, 4 at $550, 16 at , dat 
t $800, 2 at $850, L a 
0, 2 at $1000. Lat $1700, 1 at $1800, 1 at $2000, Pat $3600, 1 


0 ot tions for ms as follows: 8 at $300 
oe the 250 women, we got posi = ne at $700 1 at ¥ 1 <* 


eac! 

stered 147 once, 122 twice, 42 three times, and one four times, 
2 re-registrations within three years of the time their first registrations expired. 
They might have been hoodwinked into jotting an Agency the first time, but they would 
not oy a second and a third time unless they felt that they 


a Teachers’ Agency. Here are some of the 
3 at $1100, 4at = lat $1300, 1 at $ 400, 4at 
$2800,—total$86 750--an average of $913 


or less, 5 at Rat , 29 


% at $1000, 1 at 


is is 


had been well treated. Try us yourself. 
ecord. 


do not believe there is another Agency in the country that can match that r 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SHORT, BUT DECISIVE. 


W. D. Kerr, Manager Union Teachers’ Agency, 
DEAR SIR :— 


Desiring to get nearer New York City, 1 
last month. On the 16th inst., you recommended me to the Board 
ie +. N. Y. Yesterday, I received the appointment. 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 28, 1888. 


ered in your Agency on the 7th ot 
of Education at West New 


I am to begin next September. Salary, 


. Your promptness and efficiency exceeds my most sanguine came 5 


Yours respectfully, 


Send for circular and blanks. 


. H. GORSLINE. 


W. D. KERR, 16 Astor PLace, NEw YORK. 





AN’s EXCH 4 ye 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR —— —~ 

8u Professors, 

a etc., to Colleges, so, Schools Familion es = 

Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Gracaeapbers, 

Copyists and Cashiers to Business 


ddress (Mrs. D. il 
A ) 490 Fitth ie Fifth Ave., N. % 


wow Cx 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, scnools, and ecat su- 

perior Professors. it cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 

and Governesses forev ery a of insiruc- 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 

on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

“23 Unicn Square, New York, 





LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY! 


Prin. Fred. Luca Squiers Manager. 


Wants several Goop teachers AT — Only 
yy ye mag §- wd apply: 


An assu ~~ shoo. cto 
com. branches, $7 hree 
etc. Psa now on hand to wT g1000, 
$850, $750, $600, and several at $500. 
tion we vate 
oa two stamps for circulars, ote. 
hest Rasen, , Manages kon Seats Normal 
anes i L. Principal. 
Address AT fonek 
FRED. LUCA SQUIERS, 
Shelter Island, L. I., N. Y. 
1tWe fll ee ! One half commission paid to 
those acquainting us of vacancy. 
“Mr. Squiers is as successful in the school room as 
with the pen.”—New York Daily Worid. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

utc naiae” BOSTON. att Feta 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


Nearly all the schools and colieges that secured 
teachers of us the last three years have already 
requested us to select good Set 
fessors for them for September. 
pe pe are — from em; 
cancies are coming in daily. 
circulars and note our plan of work. 
N. Y. ScHooLt JOURNAL. Address 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
ELMHURST, ILL. 
TEACHERS 2 Griung your schools in soot quiet onder, 
a6 oe 216 large eet ~~ yr merit and 

eredit can 








Mention 








CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 
OF 


DR. W.d. STEWART, 

362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Plastic aves 





for 
broken down and ve teeth, a special 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor TREASURE-TROVE 


» $600" me. 
Registra- 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION? 


Register now. We want several hundred skilled. 
teachers for all parts of the Union. 

. KRATz, Pig! of Schools, Coplay, 

Pa., writes: “The P Bureau is a conven- 

ience both to teachers and Boards of Education. 

It has proved prompt, efficient and profitable to 


Send for circulars. 
PENN. EDUCATIONAL BUREAO, 
L. B. LANDIs, Allentown, Pa 








Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
meg =< of both sexes, for Universities, Col. 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended tc 
a. felling and rentin Y of school property 

HOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 

references furnished. 

MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 


Avenue, New York City. 
ES, 
seats Wy SBR TICE. 
ARGE BUS 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITI 


NO FE = 


not in collecting advance nce fen but in providing — 
petent Teachers with Posit 
VACANCI es 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 
R. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. lith., N. Y. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 14TH Srxeet, N. Y. 


For lesget salaries, or change ef location, 





asazess »achers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
tate Street, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer. 
| whl, 





Conventi “ Monon” Resolutions. 

Whereas : —, Monon Route being the CON- 
NECTING LINK of PULLMAN VEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 


Cotjen of Teaneto 
nd Whereas : Its tri train service consist- 
Pullman Buffet 


and Chair Cars 
r0, lis, Cincinnati and 


ney iti Goop PoLicy erececat ous BE. 





Gen’] Passenger 
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$93 DeWine Machine Fre: 


e want one pepe gt town and townsh: 

im their homes a line of our SAMPLES; to yy pl pee: 4 will 

Keep and ee show these samples to those who call, we will send, 
est Sewing Machine factured in the world, with 

all aaee attachments. This machine 1s made after the SiNGER patents, 
which have a. Before the patents run out, this — ae 
with the attachments, was sold for $93; it now sells for 
itmay seem “to you the most WONDERFUL THING ox EARTH, 
but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro- 
vided your application comes in first, from your locasity, and if you 
will keep in your home and show to those who call, a set of our 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you to — 
these samples for more than two months, and then they beco 
your own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSOLU TELY 
FREE of cost. How can we do all this?—easily enough! We often get 
as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small place, after 
our art samples have remained where they could be seen fora month 

or two. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
pod take this means of securing them at once. ose who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest general assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by recurn 
mail. Write at once; a postal card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should oes conclude to go 
no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
no capital-all is free. Address at once, TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine, 





LADIES! = 1s an Oil Dressing. 
Preserves leather, is eco- 
nomical, gives a natural finish, not varnished. 
Beware of other separations said to contain oil, 
they are mere imitations of Raven Gloss, afford- 
a larger profit. Allow no substituting. For 

ie every where. Y 
N.Y 





“SANTA FE ROUTE” 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Kansas City 
OPENS FOR PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Sunday, April 29th, 1888. 


HE first Vestibule Express to run 
West of Chicago, will leave Dear- 
born Station on above date. 


The Vestibule Express will carry 
through Sleeping Cars from Chicago 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
and Topeka, without change. 

The “ Santa FE,” with its numerous 
objects of interest located along its 
lines will be the most desirable line 
for members of the National Ed- 
ucational Association, enroute to the 
San Francisco Meeting. 





Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual mecting of the Na- 
tioual Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& St. PAUL RAILWAY, with choice of routes 
via Omaha or Kansas City mm going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to all points 
of interest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the Sandwich Islands. 

‘She people of California are prepared 
to give their guests a warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing inform- 
ation relative to the = a fe please ad- 
dress, for onary Carpenter, 
General Passenger poly Milwaukee, 
Wis., or F, A. Miller, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, 63 Clark St., Chicago, 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


ye of Pure yee Comper and Tin for Me A 
ools jnocie, Pie etc, 
perme, Ae 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cieclanstl. ©, 


Musical, far _cenpeus & highly sacisfac 
tory a for Schools, ero 


MENEELY &CO. 
WEST TROY, ¥.¥. | ‘ished 
Description prices and on application. 















| og ADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
THE JOURNAL When communica- 


ting with advertisers, 





R. HLMACY 800 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM ‘THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THE SE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN CGOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 
Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


CATALOGUES 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


CUR wc DEAF 


weeny 
the Hearing, whether 

Janes tothe natural dru. In’ +73 
ortable, always in ——.. 4 


si convergaiion TBUOK 
| a —Y i; Fat New Y: ee 











ate 








McShane Bell Foundry 
war NOSterese a RAN ta, 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
H. McSHANE & ere 
this puper. - Baltimore, 












G 





beautiful Go! 
Deco 


rders ft celebrated 
‘or 0} ebra’ 

beauti 1 Gold Band or Moss Rose China T 

rated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gol 

pocosased Toilet Set, or — Granite Dinner Set, or —~ 5 = ae 


P. O. Box 289. 


yal eA 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
inducements ever offered. Now's 


Be 4 time to get up 
EES, avd secure a 
Tea Set, or Handsome 
Band or Moss 


TEAS and COF 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


‘*Ma,” said Bobby, running into the 
house, “ you said that if I did a real act of 
kindness this afternoon I could have a 
piece of pie, and I've just done it.” 

| ** What was the act of kindness, Bobby ?” 
inquired his mother, while he ate the pie. 
And Bobby replied, between the bites : 
** A cat came into our back-yard, and I 
didn’t stone it.” 


It has been calculated that if 32,000,000 
people should clasp hands they could 
reach around the globe. Very likely, but 
some of them would get their feet very 
wet. 

Yellowstone Nationa! Park. 


The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting July 
17th. to 20th. at San Francisco, will be 
offered the grandest excursion imaginable, 
and at rates extremely low considering 
the long distances tu be traveled, which 
will average, west of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the general feeling among the 
teachers, that while the west-bound trip 
may be made via Kansas City, Council 
Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction, and 
any one of the southern trans-continental 
lines, the return trip must be made by the 
great Yellowstone Park and dining car 
route—the popular Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the alow ystone Park being the 
point toward which all eyes are directed. 

The recent completion of the all-rail route 
between San Francisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the ‘‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completon of the cascade division of 
the Northern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion tic ket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland, Ore., and the Norh- 
ern Pacific railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 
possessed by this route. 


Little Bobby (tired of the service and 
whispering to his mother)—‘‘ Ma, Mother 
—,‘Sh! What is it dear?” ‘‘ When we 
get home can I go out in the back yard 
and holler just once?” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Bagg: gc 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


De 

obo I Lamy ny | Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
bp a perday, European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Con vemences 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to nil depots. You 
can live better for less pw at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
ways be used for C8ILMREN TEETHIN 
SOOTHE 3 thes BILD SOFTEAS the GUMS aulays 
all pain, CURES W Nb COLIC and lethe BEST 

ED DY FUR DIARRACEA 25 CT,» A BOTTLE. 


Tramp—‘‘ Will the gentleman give a 
trifle to a poor man?” Gentleman—‘t How 
do Iknow youare apoor man?” Tramp— 
**How do I know you are a gentleman? 
It’s only by the outside that either of us 
can judge the other.” 


Spring Medicine. 


The necessity of a spring m medicine is almost 
universally mitted. the superiority of 
Hood's Sarsa) for this purpose becomes more 


= more widely snow every year. That power 
urify the blood, and those elements of strength 
health which the system craves, and to which 
it. is so susceptible at this season, are possessed 
7 this peculiar medicine in a pre-eminent degree. 
Scrofula, pimples, boils, humor, bilhousness, 
dyspepsia, are cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


Bobby was lonesome and Minnie was 
quietly playing with her doll, an employ- 
ment in which Bobby had vainly sought 
diversion. 
**Mamma,” sighed Bobby, 

owned the whole world.” 

**The whole world? What would you 
do wtth it, darling?” 

“T’'d trade Minnie’s doll for a pup.” 


*T wish I 





GOLD, | b 4 mak money working for us than 
seve eh? Either sex. Costly outf 
Germs VERE. Address TavE & O0., Angus Maine 


Ask For Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and sure you get it, 
when you want the best blood-purifie: 
With its forty years 


be 









of unexampled suc- 
| cess in the cure of 
Blood Diseases, you 
can make no mis- 
take in preferring 
Ayer’s 
. 
Sarsaparilla 
to any other. The 
fore-runner of mod- 
ern blood medicines, 
l- Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 





is still the most pop- 
J ular, being in great- 
* er demand than all 


others combined. 


a 


“ Ayer’s Sarsapurilla is selling 


faster 
than ever before. I never hesitate to 
recommend it.’’ —George W. Whitman, 
Druggist, Albany, Ind. 

“Tam safe in saying that my sales of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla far excel those of 
any othe ar, and it gives thorough satisfac- 
tion.’ . Bush, Des Moines, Lowa. 


” Aver’ 8 ie and Ayer’s Pills 


are the best selling medicines in my 
store. I can recommend them conscien- 
tiously.”’—C. Bickhaus, Pharmacist, 
Roseland, Ill. 

* We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier. W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 

*“T have sold your medicines for the 
last seventeen years, and always keep 
them in stock, as they are staples. 
* There is nothing so good for the youth- 
- blood’ as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”’— 

. L. Parker, Fox Lake, Wis. 


* Ayer's Sareaparilia gives the best 
satisfaction of any medicine I have in 
stock. I recommend it, or, as_ the 
Doctors say, ‘I pres ribe it over the 
counter.’ It never fails to meet the 
cases for which I recommend it, even 
where the doctors’ prescriptions have 
been of no avyail.”’—C. F. Calhoun, 
Monmouth, Kansas. 


Ayer’s’ Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth & 


Mass. 
5 a bottle, 


ON TRIAL. 


To any one, not a sub- 
scriber for the paper in 1887, 





we will send “OuR YOourtH, 
every week, from the time 
the order reaches us to 


December 1, 1888, for 


60 Cents, 


only a little more than half 
the regular subscription 
price for the same time. 


Now is your Opportunity! 
Don't Miss it! 


Send on your own and 
your friends’ names at once. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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BUY for themselves and 
their growing daughters 
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APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


The most perfectly graded system in the market. The only copy- 
books in which GRADED COLUMNS are used to develop movement. 
A system that will produce free-hand, practical writing in the school- 
room. 
JUST ISSUED.—Elementary Movement Books, “A” and “ B.’’ Com- 
bining movement and form. 


IN PREPARATION.—A complete system of Business Forms, The only 
system which will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools. 
Send for full descriptive circulars, terms for introduction, etc. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


NOW READY: 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SPELLING BOOK. 


By W. B. WATKINS, D.D. 12mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 
ca Comprehensive and generally useful. Note the many valuable features, 2 


A Serres or LANGUAGE Lessons, teaching the ; Constant reference to sources and meaning of 
origin, structure, sound and meaning of words. — - soit p 
, " iommon errors m spelling, pronunciation an 
mass SS S. words of every day use only use of words pointed out. 
Script exercises from the first lesson onward. 





Lessons in grouped objects, synonyms and|‘The ArreRNATE SPELLER is so classified and ar- 
dictation. and the notes and s ions are such. 
Correct methods of wiitiog the forms of words. ce the work of 


as to simplify and greatly 
Exercises in word building. the teac: 


Single specimen copy sent to any address by mail; monger on receipt of the introduction and 
wholesale price, 12 cen 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


Le 


cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. GoDDARD, Formerly Instructor in 
Philology in Harvard University. 

Complete in one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
and &xample. 








MESERYV Y’S 


Text-Books on Book Keeping. 


Single and double entry, and single entry, adopted in Boston and 
in every incorporated city but four in New England, in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Albany, Jersey City, Cleveland, Bloomington, Dubuque 
and hundreds of important cities in all the states. Sample copy of 
single and dopble entry sent for 50 cents. Single eniry, 30 cents. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL 


—AND-— 


HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important points in each set. Cover the 
whole field of Geography and U. 8. History. Unequaled in prepar- 
ing Teachers and Advanced Scholars quickly for examination in 
above branches, Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with 
our liberal terms to agents. 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Park, O. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


mporition. Rhet Liter in both CottEams AND HIGH 
om mmar 08 find t following new toric, aed, many times t) r cost. They are strongly recom- 
mended by eminent teache 


The English Lengua e: ‘Ite Grammar, History and Literature. Prof. J. M. D. D. as 
JOHN, University of St Andrews, d. Introduction price, $1. Price by mail, $1.40. 
Also bound in two yo, 80 cts. each. Readable in style. Treats clearly ‘all salient features and 
with a master’s skil 

English in the School. By F.C. Woopwarp, Professor of English, Wofford College, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. Price, 25 cents. D Tigh tect 
uses from primary school to high collegiate wor! 

English in the Preparatory Schools. By aie 
Cornell University. Price,25 cents. Presents as sim 
vanced methods of teaching English Gremmerend 

The st College of Rhetoric in the College Course. 
herst , Price, 25 cents. Discusses what 
students toward the making of literature, and 
in rhetoric. 

@™ The four books will be sent for 
john ia introduced for class use, ihe amount —— for it will 





credited on bill sent 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago.| 5 somerset &t., Boston, 


teaching in the entire range of its disciplinary 
UFFcuT, Instructor in Rhetoric in the 


iy and f the ad- 
nd practically as pestle some of the a HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


33 GENUNG, Professor of Rhetoric in Am- 
be done, as the most practical discipline of os Sam neatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
a systematized and progressive course 


$2.00. foe f pet th Segee ff Sp tee. 


1. Complete Rhetoric 
 & orter 


my personal obligation for Bardeen’s ‘* Complete Rheto: 
a great ape of enjoyment. 


Best Methods of Teaching Language 
Institute, said : 


and | 


seen late 
TANGUAG! SnD COMPOSITION. 
every teacher to 
copy of XWELL’S PRIMAR 
be sent, post-paid, to any vast of the 
publishers. 


BARDEEN’S ret quail WORKS. 


ihe Teacher, = Pe, 1-00 75 


Si 
Course in Rhetoric. Practical For the 
3. wanes of Sentence Making. A Brief Course in Composition. - 


From Principal 2 for me H. Collegiate Seminary, N. ¥. 
I feel it will be a satisfaction for m e to express to ae — I have long intended and desired, 


It has been not only a great help, but 


wa, ‘wealth of excellent ‘and oa illustrations is most helpful in 
class work, and, as compared with the works with which I am familiar, is refreshing. 

you get them all , I am glad of an opportunity of expressing my personal indebtedness. 
PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND — 
MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn 

In an address before the Orange Come, Ger. York) Texchers? Tnatitute on the subject, ** The 


Where did 
By W. a 


. Albro, A.M., one of the Conductors of the 


“We must Le ay more clearly in our work the distinction between learning to use a 
as gre grammar; between the art and the vas pel We want thet text books 
tha a re distinction and put it into practice. I am 


one occasionally. {[ have 
that has pleased me more than MAX VELL S| PRIMARY LESSONS IN 
It is really a book of LANGUAGE LESSONS. I advise 


t such a book as that ; ie Md find it suggestive and helpful.” 


8S IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION wil: 
on receipt of yl introductory price by the 


United States 
TRODUCTORY PRICE, 30 CENT 
A. S. BARNES & CO. Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





ALLEN’S COMPO 


Numbers 


HOW TO THINK a» 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SITION BOOKS. 


1 and 2, 


WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
These books contain outlines for Composition Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks for 
Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. Send 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO. Publishers, 
18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


postage stamps for samples to 





OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA is a 

whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AXD DEALERS IN 

Drawing Books, Penot 
and Artists’ Mater 

Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 

cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
CH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
These MODELS have been apectelly designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawin, mary and Gram- 


a Schools. They consist of oth — and Tablets 
in acarefully graded series, are made with 


Models 


the greatest fcr accuracy and a beaut , and are 
furvished at the lowest ble prices. y — | 
been ado me by the ug cit es of the country, an 

are absolu indiepensa to the correct teac! toadine 
of Form | in a stage, and especially 
at the outset. 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





MUSIC IN THE SPRING. 


There are yet some ae of cool weather in 
which to prepare and practice music for the con- 
cluding concerts and festivals of the season. 


It is quite time to send for EASTER MUSIC 








Now let girls and boys begin to Pe oe 
sweet ATAS—VvuICcks OF 
or FO SUBILEE BAND or MAEERY 


COMPANY or NEW FLORA’s FESTIVAL, 
each 40 cents, or $3.60 per dozen. 


Pupils of the higher schools will like DRESS 
REHEARSAL (50 cts., or $4.50 per doz), NEW 
FLOWER QUEEN (60 cts., or $5.40 per doz.), or 
HAY-MAKBRS ($1.00, or $9. 00 per doz.) 


ot Cantatas of moderate Soy for adults 

HEROES OF ’76 ($1.00 EB BERT 
AND ELSA (75 cts.), JOSEPR’S BONDAGE 
($1.00), REBECCA (65 cts.), RUTH AND BOAZ 
¢ cts., WRECK OF HESPERUS (35 cts.), 
AIR MELUSINA (75 cts.), BATTLE OF 
HUNS (80 cts.) Send for lists. 


For Male Quartets and Choruses. 


SANGERFEST ($1.38), MALE VOICE GLEE 
BOO ($1.00), KMERSON’s QuaRs ETS 
AND CHORUSES (60 ota, ERSON’S 
MALE VOICE GEMS ($1.00 


Mailed for ~ e Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

**Collier’s Histories,” 


“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to “= 
dress and contains a large Pi Lt of 
suitable for Supp 


TEACHERS DURING VACATION 


Write for 
Libraries. 

















may find —_ employment. 
partie lara’ Bpec cates to Sch hool 
Address 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
743 Broadway, New York. 





Samples will teacher = parent. First 
Reader, 15 cents: Becond, 26 cts.. Third, 40 ots. 


UNIVERSITY sveniieined co., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


MINERALOGY, &c. 


Vv. INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE DETER- 
MINATION OF ROCK-FORMING MINER- 
ALS. By Dr. Eugen Hussak, Privat Doceat in 
the University of Grau. Translated from the 
German by Erastus G. Smith, Prof. of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, Beloit College. With 103 plates. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
VI. A MANUAL OF LITHOLOGY. A prac- 
tical work, intended to enable the student to 
classify at sight the more common species. By 
Edward H. Williams, Jr., Professor of Mining 
Engineering at Lehigh University, Pa. Ismo, 
cloth, $1.25 
VII. A CATALOGUE OF MINERALS. 
Alphabetically arranged, with their Chemica! 
Composition and Synonyms. By Prof. A. H. 
Chester, Hamilton College. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
VIII. COMSTOCK LODE; IT3 FORMA- 
TION AND HISTORY. Illustrated with six 
plates and thirteen figures. By Prof. John A. 
Church, E M., Ph.D. 4to, cloth, $5.00. 


IX. THE COAL-MINES OF THE WEST- 
ERN COAST OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By W. A. Goodyear. 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 

X. THE PRACTICE OF ORE DRESSING 
IN EUROPE. By W. B. Kunhardt, Mining En- 
gineer. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHLA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, cou- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 83stem of Indust- 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan‘s. 








Used thousan f first-class Manufacturers [f, 
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EMINENT PUBLISHERS.—No. 1. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO. 


HE teachers of America cannot but be deeply in- 
terested in the eminent men who publish the 
text-books that are in the hands of the pupils. 
Their names have become household words in 

inany cases, indeed they are better known to the young 
than those of statesmen and politicians. It is proposed, in 
a series of articles, to give some account of the text-book 
publishers, as they have played no small part in the great 
educational advancement that has taken place. 

There are few names more intimately associated with 
the history of educational progress during the last fifty 
years than that of the late A. 8S. Barnes; and when he 
died at his home in Brooklyn the 17th of February last, 
it seemed as if one of the props had fallen away from the 
structure of our great public school system. 

Not only was Mr. Barnes honored among 
his professional associates, but he was per- 
sonally loved and respected ; looked up to 
in social life and regarded in the commun- 
ity as a strong and representative factor 
in its life ;—one who had at heart the well- 
being of those about him, and was always 
alive and sensitive to the obligations of 
citizenship in its broad sense. 

He is thus regretted in a two-fold mea- 
sure; by the great publishing interest 
which he built up and with which his fame 
is most closely identified, and again in the 
wider circles of business and social life 
where his rectitude, courtesy and unfailing 
benevolence made itself so deeply felt. 

Mr. Barnes’ death had been expected by 
his friends for some time. For the last 
five months he has suffered from liver 
trouble and other complications, and it 
was recognized that his recovery was not 
to be expected. He put all his business 
affairs in order and calmly awaited the 
end. On Thursday night, February 16, 
his family were called to his bedside to bid 
him farewell. He then sank into a coma- 
tose state, which lasted until his death the 
following night. 

The following words spoken by Rev. Mr. 
McLeod at the funeral service are emin- 
ently true and fitting :— 

‘‘The vast business which he built up 
and so successfully conducted is the best 
monument to his sagacity and enterprise. 

‘“* The qualities of his head and heart ex- 
actly fitted him to occupy the position 
which he filled. J 

‘“‘He made money abundantly, and he 
disbursed it in a spirit of wise liberality. 

‘‘He hated whatever was mean, dis- 
honest, or unclean. 

‘From the great publication house, of 
which he was the soul and head, no print 
or book ever issued containing a single 
sentence that would offend the modest, 


alarm the wise or pain the virtuous. Whatever was! 


worthy and of good report elicited his sympathy. 
‘The best eulogy, was delivered by himself in his life. 


and he had erected his own monument by his deeds. | 


The history of his life from the day he left his mother’s 
home, with her blessing and prayer, should be printed 
for the reading of every young man starting in life, for 
encouragement and inspiration. 
overcome, trials endured, work accomplished, and duty 
humbly and lovingly performed. 

‘“* He did not attempt to ingratiate himself in the affec- 
tions of men, but he had such tenderness and winsome- 
ness that he drew all tohim. He was one of the most 
genuine of men. True, simple, transparent, a child in 
the openness of his nature. 


**He was a pure man in his words and behavior. He 
left nothing to his family of such inesitmable worth as 
With all he and $1,000 to 


the pure record of a clean and noble life. 


was able to do,he bore himself as one of the humblest of ' can 


It showed difficulties | 


the children of God. He had no arrogance or assump- 
tion, and loved mercy and walked humbly before his 
God. 

‘*He was a large hearted man, and no one save God 
knew how generous and magnanimous a man he was. 
His hand was outstretched to all who needed help. He 
showed how a Christian measured success in life. He 
could have said at any time that if his wealth was swept 
away manhood was left unscathed and unsullied. His 
benevolence only expressed the faith in him. 

‘His career taught that a man could be a man of affairs 
and yet a manofGod. He left an example of simplicity, 
purity, generosity, of Christian character. He was the 
best of fathers and of husbands.” 

He began life with little to depend on except his own 
resources, and by integrity, industryand a wide range 
of intelligence, he succeeded in establishing a house 


whose name and character are known with respect 
throughout the United States. 





A. 8. BARNES. 


The public school system of the country is especially 
| indebted to his foresight and liberality for many of the 
most popular text-books that have ever been published. 
Mr. Parnes was personally interested in educational 
| matters in all parts of the country. He has largely 
aided Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn., and the Poly- 
| technic and Adelphi Academies in Brooklyn and erected 
acommodius building for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in connection with Cornell University, 
| Ithaca, New York. 
He was identified with the Good Samaritan and other 
charitable institutions in Brooklyn. In his will he 
bequeathed $45,000 to Cornell University for the Barnes 
| Hall for Christian Students ; $5,000 each to the Ameri- 
| can Board of Foreign Missions ; American Home Mission- 
| ary Society ; American Missionary Association ; Ameri- 
can Congregational Union; American Tract Society ; 
each of the following: Ameri 


Seaman’s Friend Society: Brooklyn City 





Mission and Tract Society ; Home for Aged Men; Home 
for Aged Women ; Home for Consumptives ; Home for 
the Friendless ; Home of Faith ; Foreign Sunday School 
Union ; Newsboys’ Home and Lodging Rooms ; Colored 
Orphan Asylum; Chinese Mission (Dr.Behrends’ church) : 
Y. M. C. A.: Church of Covenant; Atlantic Avenue 
Mission ; Willoughby Avenue Mission ; Fisk University ; 
Howard University ; Yale University (Divinity School) ; 
Oberlin College; Druer College; Hampton Institute ; 
Colored Normal Institute, Austin: Colored Collegiate 
Institute, Tuskegee, Miss.; American Educational 
Society, Chicago ; Teachers’ Rest, West Point. 

It has been well said that in his business career his ex- 
ample is a richer legacy than his fortune. He is recog- 
nized as a thoroughly successful man by the mercantile 
world ; and when we come to look more closely into the 
details of his progress, we find those elements which in 
themselves constitute “success, in the eyes of a philoso- 
pher ; and are its surest guarantee with those who have 
stutied the fortunes of all men that ever 
attained a really worthy eminence. 

Mr Barnes was born in New Haven, 
Conn., on January 28, 1817. When his 
father who had been a farmer in South- 
ington, Conn., and a merchant in New 
Haven, died, he was ten years old and he 
went to live with an uncle in Hartford, 
where he obtained his first employment. 
He seems to have been a business man al- 
most from the start, going into partner- 
ship with Prof. Charles Davies at the age 
of twenty-one. Previously to that he had 
been—first a school-boy and a farmer-boy 
up to the age of sixteen, and then a clerk 
in the book store of D. F. Robinson & Co., 
in Hartford, cgming to New York with 
that firm in 1835. 

For two years after joining Prof. Davies, 
Mr. Barnes canvassed the 
academies through the country for the sale 

of his partner's mathematical works which 
were the first books published by the new 


schools and 


firm. 

The young publisher met great success 
partner. established the 
Later, he returned 


and, with his 
house in Philadelphia. 
to New York and opened business on his 
own account. 

Before 1838, the publishing center had 
been at Hartford. There were no large 
houses then in New York or Philadelphia. 
When A. 8S. Barnes & Co. began in 1838, 
the Harpers had been organized only four 
years, and the Appletons had brought out 
their first book the year previous. 

In 1845 the firm located on John St. from 
which place they moved a little way, some 
twenty years later, to the corner of John 
and William streets, their present location. 

Here the various offices and departments 
occupy the five floors and basement of this 
large building which has a frontage of 
forty-five and a depth of eighty feet. The 
first floor is an admirably appointed gen- 
eral bookstore. On the second floor, are the elegantly 
finished business offices connected by telephone with the 
Brooklyn manufactory. On the floors above are kept 
stocks of school, subscrintion, miscellaneous and music 
books. On the fifth floor the visitor may see what be- 
comes of the old school books that are taken in ex- 
change when new ones are introduced. Near a large 
bin, and surrounded by huge stacks of these books, some 
of them almost fresh from the press, sits a man who, 
taking a book at a time, tears off the covers and pulls the 
sheets apart. Tossed into the bin, they are ready for 
the paper mill, to go again the rounds of printing-press, 
bindery and book store ; perhaps even (stranger things 
have happened) to be made into new editions of the same 
The basement is devoted to the packing and 
Large lots to 


books ! 
shipping operations of filling smal! orders. 
wholesale dealers are sent direct from Brooklyn. 

Tne Brooklyn factory, erected nearly two years ago, 
over which Mr. E. M. Barnes presides, is one of the best 
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appointed establishments of the kind in the coun’ 
It is the large six-story building at the corner of Li 
erty and Nassau streets,which is a prominent landmark 
to travelers over the East River Bridy \ 

The house has also branches in t, West, Central, 
and Southern, portions of the United States. The 


largest of these is the branch house in Chicago, under | 


the management of Mr. Charles J. Barnes, which does 
fully one-third of the entire business of the firm. 

In San Francisco the house is represented by Mr. 
Edward F. Adams, who looks after the Pacific coast. 
Mr. A. H. Wilkins in Dallas, Texas, looks after the 
Southwestern field. Mr. J. W. Thackton and Mr. V. E. 
Orr, located respectively in Raleigh, N.C., and Atlanta, 
Ga., attend to the Southern states. In Philadelphia, 
there is an agency in charge of Mr. A. P. Flint, and 
another in Boston, over which Mr. Henry B. Caddington 
presided until recently. He having now gone into a 
wider field of authorship, Mr. F. H. Day takes his place. 

One of Mr. Barnes’ business principles was to live and let 
live. This was exemplified in his management of his 


employees. He was never repressive ; but always en-| 


couraged them to make the most of themselves. If any 
of them found they could do better elsewhere than he 
could afford to do by them, he very cordially gave them 
his blessing, and sometimes a lift,—unless they con- 
templated something ‘in the speculative line, against 
which he strongly advised. All around the house now, 
across the street, a few blocks away, and in different 

laces about town are men at the 


in his employ. Though some of these may be regarded 
as rival establishments in some departments of their 
trade, allare on the best of terms with the parent house. 
In the selection of the MS. forhis books he did not allow 
himself to be guided at all by the reputation of the 
author. If there was merit in the work, and earnest 
conscientious worth in the man, he was given a trial. 
Only as fast as he could secure the “‘ good books” that 
he was determined should exclusively constitute his 
stock, did he add to his catalogue. He was an expert in 
the difficult art of literary judgment. He had perfect 





ALFRED C. BARNES, 


confidence, that if a book itself was meritorious and met 
a public want, he could very well take care of both book 
and author. 

A house that ties itself to great names, and cannot 
venture beyond them, has a poor show in the sharp 
competition of American business, and the rapid —— 
in the public needs and public tastes. Yet one that de- 
pends almost wholly on untried writers, must have a 
very cool, critical, discerning brain at the head of its 
affairs. 

Mr. Barnes was peculiarly fortunate in the authors 
whom his discrimination brought out. Particularly was 
this the case with Mr. J. Dorman Steele. When found 
by Mr. Barnes he was the principal of the Elmira Female 
Academy. His methodsof teaching chemistry were pro- 
ducing such remarkable results that the publisher heard of 
him. He was visited, and the idea of preparing this sys- 
tem of teaching chemistry for publication was suggested 
to him. 


and be arranged to do this in the usual period of aschool 
term. 

The result was the ‘‘ Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry,” 
which was so well received that the advisability of pre- 
paring other works on the same plan was at once 
thought of. During the next eight or ten years the 
whole ‘‘ Fourteen Weeks” series were brought out. 
They included Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology, 
Zoology, Physiology, and Botany. 

At first Prof. Steele still retained his position at the 
head of the Elmira Academy, but while working on the 
Philosophy it was foreseen that his time would be fully 
taken up by writing, and he therefore resigned. 

The educational result of Prof. Steele’s books is hardly 
calculable. Before they were brought out very little 
science was taught in the elementary schools. The 
existing text-books were adapted only for the higher 
schools. But Prof. Steele did not attempt to make ‘gw 
text-books; he only proposed such courses as could be 
completed within one term of school. The effect was 
that thousands of pupils were led to make a beginning 
in these studies, who would never have entered the 
higher schools without the incentive of further study in 
these attractive fields. 


ead of successful | 
rms, who wrought out their business capacities while | 


One of its chief features was to be brevity. It! 
was to cover the principal points of the subject only, | 





For a long time it was not known who was the author 


. of the very popdier ‘* Barnes’ Brief History of the United 
, later, 


| States,” an of the *‘ Brief History of Ancient 
Peoples,” and then the ‘‘ General History.” The public 
| looked in vain on the title page for the name of the tal- 
ented author, with a desire to keep him in mind. 

Like many other successful achievements, these histo- 
ries were the result of an accident. An author, having 
made a contract with the house for a United States his- 
tory, broke it because the firm could not agree to the 
position he took on some historical matters. The diffi- 
culty was taken to the courts, and judgment obtained 
against the author for breaking his contract. Then the 
firm in their emergency turned to Mr. Steele, and asked 
him to undertake the completion of the work. He con- 
sented, and Barnes’ Brief 
was the happy result. 

Prof. Steele's views on dealing with certain political 
— corresponded exactly with those of the firm. He 

lieved in telling tie facts as they were, impartially. 
The result is that the book is now selling extensively in 
the South. Another result is that some people who take 
pleasure in “‘ waving the nan ye A shirt ” have called it a 
** Rebel text-book.” But the charge does not appear to 
have foundation, when one considers that the book was 
in use in every Northern state, east and west, for a num- 
ber of years before it was thought of being accepted in 
the South, just as it is now, having never n modified 
in the least on the subject of the Civil War; and also that 
Prof. Steele was a Union soldier wounded in the cause, 
an officer in a New York regiment, a man whose patriot- 
ism was above question. But when it came to making a 
history for coming generations, he did not — to 
make cne that would perpetuate animosity. e cred- 
ited both sides with what belonged to them. 

On the General History, Mrs. Steele assisted her hus- 
band, They went to Europe together, visited foreign 
libraries, collecting material from every authentic 
| source, and one of the chief attractions of the work is 
| the —- bits, stories, etc., brought to light by this re- 
| search, 
| The work of revising all of these books, the histories 
| and the scientific series, occupied Prof. Steele during all 
|the latter years of his life. Some he wrote entirely 

anew, a task made necessary by the rapid advancement 
in science teaching that his books brought about. Since 
| his death Mrs. Steele attends to the revising, deriving 
from the entire works of her husband a princely income, 
while the firm owe a large per cent. of their profits to 
| this remarkable text-book writer. 


istory of the United States 


| Another series of books around which a great deal of | 
| interest for the teacher centers is the old National Series, | 


| brought out some thirty years ago by J. W. Parker, of 
| Boston, and J. Madison Watson. It was this Mr. Wat- 
| son who first elaborated the ‘‘ Word Method” of reading. 
| His very positive ideas on this subject of reading, and 

also in spelling, commended themselves to the discern- 
| ing head of the firm. Being so novel then they were not 
| at once accepted, but in time the ‘‘ Word Method” and 
| **Phonetic Spelling” created a small revolution in the 
, school world. 


Nowhere more than in this subject-of readers is seen | 


the keenness with which this firm grasped the situation 
of the advance lines in education. 
with the present methods of teaching as the teachers 


‘themselves, and the primary numbers of their new) 


series of readers contain all the script exercises for read- 


ing and writing, pictures, drawings, etc., that the most | 


| advanced primary teacher demands. 

Perhaps some of us whose love of literature and inter- 
est in great authors was first awakened by the old ‘“ Na- 
tional ” readers felt a little disappointed when the ‘‘ New 
National” ones came out without some of our old favor- 


They are as familiar | 


time Prof. Monteith, who is to-day sixty years old, has 
devoted his time to his geographies. Four complete new 
series have been written to keep up with advancing 
geo hical knowledge. The latest of these consists of 
the * es’ Elementary ” brought out in 1884, and the 
‘* Barnes’ Complete,” finished in 1886, also of Prof. Mon- 
teith’s ‘‘ New Physical, ” of ’87. 

When the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
began to direct its energies to securing temperance in- 
struction in the schools, Mrs. Hunt visited different pub- 
lishing houses and endeavored to induce them to bring 
out a book which would deal with the physiological 
effects of alcohol and narcotics. None of them would 
consider the matter at all favorably except Mr. A. S. 
Barnes. When she came to him he concluded that it 
was a subject which should receive attention. And 
although the publication of a temperance physiology 
would necessarily have such a limited field that it could 
not be looked upon as a promising business undertak- 
ing, he decided for the e of helping along the move- 
ment to have one brought out. 

Prof. Steele, who was also in ip = § with teaching 
children the effects of alcohol, was called upon and soon 
had ready his ‘‘ Hygienic Physiology,” which fully met 
Mrs. Hunt’s requirements, and it received the endorse- 
ment of the W. C. T. U. 

But it was also necessary to have books for the smaller 
children, many of whom leave school before reaching 
the grade of the ‘“‘ Hygienic Physiology.” For these 
‘*The Child’s Health Primer,” and ‘‘ Hygiene for Young 
Folks,” were pre , constituting with Prof. Steele’s 
book the ‘‘ Pathfinder Series.” After these books were 
prepared under the direction of Mrs. Hunt, they were 

‘submitted to professors in noted colleges who passed 
upon their scientific accuracy. 

Since the publication of these books, Mrs. Hunt, in 
conjunction with other members of the W. C. T. U. has 
secured the passage of laws in a number of states mak- 
ing temperance instruction compulsory and many of the 
‘* Pathfinder” books have been introduced into jthe 
schools to supply the want thus created. 

The vigor with which Mrs. Hunt has pushed the work 
of temperance instruction has given rise to some un- 
favorable comments upon her motives. But in view of 
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| 

| the fact that she is not the author of any of the books 
| in question, that she has no pecuniary interest in their 


ites. But the material in these is better adapted, even, to | sale, and that she has endorsed other books which came 


the children of to-day than the old ones were to us, whil 


€/| up to her requirements it would seem that the criticism 


the mechanical work, the illustrations, printing and bind- | jg unjust. 


ing is certainly as near - ection as anything in this in- 

fallible world could wellbe. The credit of it all belongs to 
several parties, first to Mr. C. J. Barnes, the head of the 
Chicago house, who su 
| bringing out the new 


Western, as well as the Eastern field. The MS. was 
furnished largely by two. New England teachers who 
are at present incog. ; while the excellence of the illus- 


stitutes. 

This New National Series of Readers has been trans- 
lated into several of the foreign languages. 

Again in the new Series of Arithmetics brought out in 
1885 the firm seized upon the philosophical Grube-method 
|as the foundation. The responsible editor was Prof. 
| Joseph H. Ficklin, Ph.D., of Columbia College, Missouri, 
| assisted by other acknowledged mathematicians. 

The Barnes’ Grammars carry us back again to remin- 
iscences of the old ‘ Clark” ammars, dubbed the 
| ** Sausage-link Series” because of their unique connecting 
links. There are but few schools where the practice of 
‘* diagramming” has not entered asan outcome of Stephen 
W. Clark’s grammars. Now the firm is selling quantities 
of Dr. Jerome Allen's little book on language which is so 








telling, that a student of Clark’s old grammars can hard 
speaking and writing the English language correctly.” 

Besides these their grammatical series now contains 
Sill’s ‘‘ Essentials of Grammar ” and Maxwell's ‘‘ Primary 
Lessons,” by Supt. W. H. Maxwell of Brooklyn. 

Prof. Monteith, the veteran geography maker, still 
lives to witness the success of his geographies. He came 
to Mr. A. S. Barnes thirty-six years ago with the MS. 
of his ‘‘ Manual of Geography.” None of the other geog- 
raphies were then in existence except Mitchel’s. Mr. 
Barnes at once saw its merit and accepted it. It proved | 
to be a pioneer work in the path of which a number of | 
the present well-known series soon appeared. Since that | 


trating is due to the artistic taste of Mr. J. W. Hawks, | 
who is something of a familiar figure at teachers’ in- | 


full of pictures and stories and rene for a) 
y 


be made to believe it really trains pupils in ‘‘ the art of | 


| Aside from text-books A. 8S. Barnes & Co., have for a 


long time been interested in the publication of Hymn 


; |and Tune Books f tional singing. The first 
rintended the entire work of |  troustit’ delim 1886 Th om 


ition, taking care to see that the | 
series was well adapted to the wants of the Southern and 


of this kind was brought out in 1854. It was a collec- 
tion — by Henry Ward Beecher, and was called 
the ‘‘ Plymouth Collection.” It had a sale of 100,000 


— 

m that asa beginning various books of this kind 
have been published. The latest is the ‘‘ Carmina Sanc- 
torum” edited by the late Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchek , 

resident of the Union Theological Seminary, Rev. Drs. 

chary Eddy and Lewis W. Mudge. 

This book is primarily adapted to Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, and Baptist churches, but furnishes the 
model on which nearly all the hymn-books of the 
present day are constructed, 

The “line” of the house in the matter of singing- 
books is confined to the kind just mentioned ; they do not 
so much take up Sunday School song books. 

The house has had an experience-in periodical litera- 
ture, and while none of their creations in this line have 
died on their hands, they express themselves as perfectly 
willing to relegate the luxury of such publications to 
others. 

The “‘ International Review,” was started by the firm 
of A. 8. Barnes & Co., in 1873, and continued by them 
for ten years during which time it won a high reputation 
as a first-class literary, scientific and political journal. 
Mr. Henry B. Barnes, the second son of the founder of 
the house, was the editor. 

The ‘“‘ Review ” was sold, in 1883, to Mr. Henry Cabot 
| Lodge, now member of the House of Representatives, 
| from Massachusetts. 
| Another magazine of world-wide reputation founded 
| by this firm is the ‘‘ Magazine of American History.” 
|It was begun in 1877, obtained a high reputation, and 
_became remunerative. It was parthaned of them by 
| Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the present editor and proprietor. 
Last, but not least was the ‘ Barnes’ 


ucational 


Monthly,” which is still filed among many a teacher's 
valued assistants. This was started in 1872, was received 
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with great favor by teachers, and obtained a large cir- 
culation, but, it had to be classed among the expensive 
luxuries. It was finally merged with the American 
Teacher now published by the New England Publication 
Co., in Boston. 

The house will continue under the same title that it 
has had for the last fifty years,—A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 
The firm as it now stands is composed of the following 
members: Alfred C. Barnes, Henry B. Barnes, Charles 
J. Barnes, Edwin M. Barnes, Richard S. Barnes, and 
William D. Barnes, all sons of the founder of the firm 
except Mr. Charles J.; who is a nephew. 

ALFRED C. BARNES, best known as ‘‘The General,” 
was born in Philadelphia in 1842, but all except the first 
three LE aren of his life have been spent in Brooklyn. He 
was educated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and 
the school of Benj. Dwight. 

In 1858, at the age of sixteen, he entered his father’s 
office, and has continued there to this day, rising from 
one position to another through all the various branches 
of the business. He was admitted to the firm in 1866, 
after the death of Mr. Henry L. Burr. 

During the Civil War he twice answered the call for 
militia troops, once as a private in the Seventh Regiment, 
N. Y., and again as Ser, t in the 23rd, Brooklyn. 

His connection with the militia was always interesting 
to him, and his natural fondness for it displayed itself in 
many ways. He d through the service ranks to 
Major of the 23d. It was while he was Major that he 
led his regiment to Hornellsville, during the time of the 
strike riots. He was next appointed on the staff of Gov. 
Alonzo B. Cornell as Inspector-General of Rifle Practice 
for the state, with brevet rank of Brigadier-General. 
Later he was unanimously elected to the Colonelcy of 
the 13th iment, where he served for several years, 
during which time the regiment greatly improved in 
numbers and discipline. He received full rank of Bri 
dier-General during this period. In addition to his mili- 
tary distinctions, he has been well spoken of politically, 
and has been mentioned for the mayoralty of Brooklyn. 
He has served from the first on the bridge commission, 
and has taken an intelligent and conservative stand on 
all questions that have related to the welfare of the 
ple in connection with this wonderful structure. 
withstanding his outside interests, he has given close at- 
tention to business, which has materially prospered 
under his care. Being the eldest son, he has n natu- 
rally regarded by the remainder of the firm as the chair- 


ot- 
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man of their deliberations. His principle of action is 
based upon ideas of strict economy in every branch, and 
not paying more than the market price for such service 
as is required. Ben Franklin’s motto, ‘‘a penny saved 
is a penny earned,” would be freely endorsed by A. C. B. 

Henry B. BARNEs, the second brother,was born Decem- 
ber 14, 1845, in New York City. Most of his life until 
1876 was spent in Brooklyn ; since then he has resided in 
New York City, the place of his birth. He obtained his 
early education at Benj. Dwight’s school and the Poly- 
technic Institute. He prepared for college at the Wil- 
liston Seminary, East Seareten. Mass., and entered 
college at the age of sixteen in 1862, graduating with the 
class of 1866, with such men as Hamilton Cole, Esq., 
Geo. C. Holt, Esq., Judge Chas. F. Brown, Rev. Edw. 
Hincks, of Andover, and Rev. James Brand, D.D.. of 
Oberlin, O. He was one of the class historians, and 
received many popular appointments at the hands of his 
classmates. Immediately upon graduating he accepted 
a position in his father’s business, where he has since 
remained. He began at the lowest round of the ladder 
most cheerfully and properly, and has never allowed his 
college connection to hamper him in any way as a strict 
devotee to business. He has given much of time to 
the financial management of the firm. 

In 1874 he hel start the International Review and 
acted personally as editor-in-chief for almost five years. 
In 1887 he was elected President of the Stationers’ 
of Trade in which he had taken considerable interest as one 
of the important institutions of the book and stationery 
trade. He was re-elected president in 1888 but resigned 
about the time of the death of his father, in order that 
he might give his time more closely to the business of 
the house. He has time also to attend to the advertising 
department, hymn book department, and miscellaneous 
book department, in which are Mrs. Lamb’s New York 
history, B. J. Lossing’s New York History, Barnes’ 
Popular History of the United States, Carrington’s Battles 
of the Revolution, E. E. Hale’s Lights of Two Centuries, 
Fay’s History of Three Germanies, Abbott's Illustrated 
New Testament Commentary. With the General, he is 
one of the executors of his father’s will. He has a fami- 
ly of five children, three daughters and two sons. His 
wife was granddaughter of U. 8. Senator N. F. Dixon, 
of Rhode Island. 

CHARLES J. BARNES is the only son of the Rev. 
Jeremiah R. Barnes of Marietta, Ohio, and has been as- 
sociated with this firm since 1866, when he established 


the Western Branch of A. S. Barnes & Co., and has 
since lived in Chicago. He married the daughter of 
Nelson J. Ludington of that city, and has two children, 
asonand adaughter. The Western Branch has steadily 
grown in importance until it now does about one-third of 
the business of the firm. Under Mr. C. J. Barnes’ manage- 
ment the popularity of this house has been fully sus- 
tained in the West. He is assisted by an able corps of 
agents, who look after the interests of the house, West 
of the Ohio, and East of the Rocky Mountains. 

In addition to his executive work, Mr. C. J. Barnes 
has had charge of the preparation of many of the recent 
school book publications of the house. He was particu- 
larly successful with the new National Readers, which 
owe much to his skill and care. He owns a large library 
of rare old books, the process of collecting which has in- 
terested him greatly. 

Epwin M. Barnes is the third brother, and has 
charge of the manufacturing interests of the firm. He 
buys the paper, and printing and binding materials, 
and directs the printing and binding of over a couple of 
million books annually. He superintends the work of 
over 300 employees. e was born on June 20, 1852, in 
the city of Brooklyn, where he has spent his entire life. 
He obtained his education at the Gunnery school, Wash- 
ington, Conn., and at Geneva, Switzerland. He married 
the daughter of Mortimer Smith of Englewood, N. J.,and 
has three children. 

RIcHARD 8S. BaRNEs, the fourth brother, was born in 
Brooklyn, Nov. 21, 1854, and has continued to reside in 
the city of his birth. He has charge of the stationery 
department, and has recently added the manufacture of 
ink, pens, and mucilage to the specialties of the house. 
He devotes much of his spare time in the collection of 
paintings,of which he has many fine examples of the best 
artists. He married the daughter of Luc L. Barbour, of 
Hartford, and has three children. 

WiiuiamM D. Barnes, the youngest brother, born in 
Brooklyn, Dec. 17,1856, graduated at Yale College in the 
class of 1880, and came immediately into the book pub- 
lishing business. He has charge of much of the detail 
office work, and general correspondence. He married 
the daughter of Senator Harding, of Manstield, Mass., 
and has two children. 

Thus these five brothers and a cousin are prepared to 
carry — this large and growing business, with every 
prospect of accomplishing the most creditable results in 
the coming years as in the past fifty years. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW BOOK OF CURIOUS AND INTERESTING QUESTIONS AND THEIR ANSWERS, 


How Ie Raise My SALARY 


is a vital question with thousands of poorly paid 
teachers. The question should be, *“‘How can | 
make myself worth more?’”’ There are several 
ways: the easiest is by studying the best papers 
and_ books published for teachers. Our list of 
such is now the largest and most complete pub- 
lished. They deal with the principles and 
methods of the ‘‘NEW EDUCATION.” Here 
are a few of the latest pub ished. Their careful 
study and practice of the principles and methods 
suggested will result in, SURE ADVANCEMENT. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, per year, $2,50 


Amos M. KELLOGG and JEROME ALLEN, editors. Weekly, 16 to 20 large pp. Full 
of practical common sense. Long winded essays and articles it does nof contain. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, peryear, 1,25 
Same editors, monthly, 12 numbers a year. Crammed with concise, condensed 
suggestions of practical value for teachers of every grade. Samples free. 

Payne’s Science and Art of Education, 1.00 
Tie grand book of principles. A new edition from new plates. Has been adopted 
by nearly every Reading Circle in the U.S. Cloth, 340 pp., beautiful binding. 

Love’s Industrial Education, cloth, 4.75 


Little theory, much practice. Tells what to do—how to introduce it. 

Currie’s Early Education, cloth, {.25 
» | Mistakes in Teaching, cloth, 120 pp., ,.60O 

Hughes’ | Securing Attention. cloth, 100 pp., ,.60O 

New enlarged editions. Written in a helpful, ‘‘taking” way. Neat binding. 
Allen’s Mind Studies for Young Teachers, .50 

The only short, concise, cheap / ychology for teachers. Cloth, 128 pp. 
Froebel’s Autobiography, cloth, ,50 
Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each, 15 

Short essays, valuable, practical, prettily gotten up. 

1. Art of Questioning. Fitch. 4. Practical Work in School. Yonge. 

2. ft of Securing Attention. Fitch. | Py Improvement in Teaching. Fitch. 

3. Stimulus in School. Sidgwick. . Object Teaching. Gladstone. 


Wilhelm’s Student’s Calendar, book form, 80 Parker’s Talks on Teaching, 
Shaw’s National Question Book,cloth, net 1.50 | Patridge’s Quincy Methods, 























cloth, 
cloth, 


1,25 
1.75 


Seeley’s Grube Method in Teaching Tate’s Philosophy of Education, cloth, 1.50 
Arithmetic, just published, cloth, 1,00} Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, cloth, 1.25 
Shaw and Donnell’s School Devices, cl., 1.25! Johnson’s Education by Doing, cloth, .75 


and many others. 

Twenty per cent. discount to teachers on above prices. Postage always 10% of 

Net price extra. 92-page descriptive catalogue of 300 best teachers’ books /ree if 

this paper is mentioned, The 1,000 best books for schocl libraries on hand, at good 

discounts. Send for New 64-page list. All teachers’ books supplied promptiy, 
at teachers’ p-ices. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SOUTHWICK’S HANDY HELPs. NO. 1. 


Hanby Hers. No.1. A Manual of Curious and Interesting Information. By ALBERT 
P. Soutuwick, A.M., author of ‘‘ Short Studies in Literature,” ‘‘Quizzism and Its 
Key,” ‘‘ Dime Series of Question Books,” etc. With complete index. Cloth, 16mo, 
286 pp. Price, $1.00; fo teachers, 80 cents; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 


This is a work of ready reference, answering a large number of knotty questions in Historv, Art, Liter- 
ature, and Curious Phenomena of nature, touching on every natural science, It is a fascinating little 
cyclopeedia of information, at a I'ttle cost—a book useful to everybody, for the school and for the home, I 
will afford more refined entertainment than any book ever used at a gathering of young people. It is especial- 
y valuable to teachers, Something new can be found in it every day to interest and instruct the school, 
t is an invaluable aid in oral teaching, unequalled for general exercises and interesting dull pupils, 

\ FEW OF THE QUERIES, WITHOUT THE ANSWERS. 

Animal with Eight Eyes; The Burnin~ Lakes; Boycotting ; Burial Place of Columbus ; Bride of Death; 
Bluebeard's Castle; City of the Violet Crown; Dead Sea Fruit ; Doors that are Books; Derivation of the 
werds, Uncle Sam; First use of the expression, ‘“ Defend me from my Friends"’; Flogged for Kissing his 
Wife ; How Pens are Slit ; Key of the Bastile ; Mother Goose ; Origin of All Fools’ Day ; Reason Rhode Is- 

| land has two Capitals; Si/houette ; Simpiest Post Office in the World ; Umbrella a Mile Wide ; “ Sharp- 
shocters” among fishes; Unlucky days for matrimony; Year with 445 days; Why black is used for 
mourning ; etc., etc. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





A NEW EDITION FROM NEW PLATES. 


PAYNE’S |. ECTURES ON FDUCATION. 








, Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, by JoserH Payne, the first Pro- 


fessor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors 
of London, England. With portrait and index. 16mo, cloth, 350 pp. 
Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cts. ; by mail, 10 extra. 


An elegant new edition of this valuable book, from new plates, is now 
ready. Large, clear type is used, and topic headings are freely inserted 
in the margin. , 
reliable 


An analysis is given at end of each chapter, and a full 
index at end of book. Mr. Payne’s paragraphs are long and 
the book absolutely needs such aids to study. A portrait of Mr. Payne 
is included. The paper, printing, and binding make this by far the most 
elegant, at it is one of the most valuable, teachers’ books published. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


(25 Clinton Place, New York, 
(151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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legant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 

paper. Orders filied promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 

Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 

us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 

discount. Also large stock of books for Schoo! Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready in September. 

|\E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs 


§ 25 Clinton Place, New Vork 
+? 151 Wabash Avenue, Cl wae 
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SPECIAL EXCURSION will leave New 
York City from New York to San Fran- 
ciseo on July 5, stopping over Sunday in 
Chicago. The round trip ticket, one half 
the recular fare, is 


$91.75. | 


The plan of the trip in going is as follows :— 
One week between Chicago and Salt Lake City. 

Spend the second Sunday in Salt Lake City. 
Stop one day at Manitou, giving an opportunity to 
ascend Pike’s Peak, and take in the beauties of the 
Garden of the Gods. 

Pass over the Denver and Rio Grande R. R. by | 
daylight, stopping over night at a convenient 
place between Pueblo and Salt Lake City. 

The D. & R. G. R. R. is famous for its mag- | 
nificent scenery ; it passes over the backbone of 
the Rocky Mountains, and gives one such a view | 
of mountain scenery as cannot be obtained any- 
where else in Europe or N. America. This is the | 
unanimous verdict of all who are thoroughly famil- 
iar with the scenery of both continents. 


Cost oF Trip FRoM NEW YORK AND RETURN. 


Ticket : , , ‘ 4 . $91 75 
Double berth in Pullman Sleeper, one 
way . : . . . . : 21 00 
Meals on the way, 50 cents each; 3 per } 
day, 18 days . ‘ ° 4 ‘ 27 00 
Board in San Francisco, 8 days, $1.50 | 
per day ° ° ‘ . 12 00 
Porters’ Fees a ° ‘ ‘ . 1 00 | 
Hotel and other expenses between 
Denver and Salt Lake City . . 10 00 


$162 75 


The expense of meals, on the way, can be re- 
duced by providing lunches. 

Other expenses will depend upon the places 
visited and time spent on the way. 


THE BLACK CANYON, 


There will be no hotel expense at Chicago, as the 
Pullman can be occupied during all the stay in that 
city. | 


NOTES. 


1. Excursionists can go by one route and return by 
any other they may desire. 

2. The round trip tickets will be good for return until 
the first of October. 

3. Excursion tickets can be obtained by teachers and 
members of their families. 

4. Quite a number of Xan Francisco people have 
already signified their intention of entertaining guests 
free. Of course this cannot be expected for a large 
number, but the names of those who pledge them- 
selves to go, at an early date, will be forwarded to the | 
San Francisco committee on hotels and accom- 
modations, asking to be assigned to these who thus! 
kindly invite teachers to their homes. Good board-| 
ing at private houses will be furnished at $1.50 per day. 

5. Special excursions are arranged by San Francisco | 
teachers to points of interest at low rates. 

6. Tickets will not be available before the first of | 
July. 

7. All tickets must receive the stamp of the Treasurer | 
of the National Educational Association. 
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8. Stop-over privileges must be arranged when 
the ticket is purchased. 

9. If any desire to return by the Northern 
Pacific, or the Canada Pacific, the cost of the ticket 
from San Francisco to the Pacific termini of these 
roads, must be added to the cost of the fare. 

10. California teachers pledge themselves to 
‘*extend a genuine California hospitality to each 
and every visitor wearing the badge of our grand 
army ; an army whose battles with ignorance and 
idleness, and vice, and superstition, and anarchy, 
and chaos are not over ; an army whose victories 
are the safeguards of our cherished institutions, 
and make for the betterment of man’s estate 

California will give to this grand army its wel- 
come of welcomes ; a welcome to the Golden State, 
to their hearts and to their homes. Let us go. 

It is very important that those who are going 
should report their names at once to the under- 
signed, as the cost of the trip will be lessened if a 
large number pledge Srnatlbies to go. 


STRIKING VIEWS IN COLORADO. 


The traveler between Denver and Salt Lake 
City, after crossing the Arkansas, climbs into 
a narrow but verdant valley and begins to scale 
the heights of Marshall Pass entering through 
Poncha Pass. Ashe goes higher the view becomes 
less obstructed, and miles of coneshaped sum- 
mits become visible. The heights reached. he 
beholds, stretching away to the left, the most 
perfect of the Sierras. The sunlight falls in a 
white, transfiguring radiance upon the snow- 
crowned spires of the Sangre de Cristo range, which 
extends to the southward until cloud and sky 
and snowy peak mingle. To the right towers 
Mount Ouray. When the train: halts at the sum- 
mit of Marshall Pass, the traveler looks down 
upon the four lines of road visible which are all 
a part of the almost spiral pathway of ascent. 

onder at the triumph of engineering skill is 
mingled with admiration at the grandeur of the 
scene. 

The scenery in the Black Canyon is ever- 
changing. Along many miles of this grand gorge 
“W the railway lies upon a shelf that has been blasted 
in the solid walls of rock, walls that stand sheer two 
thousand feet in height, and so close together that for most 
of the distance through the canyon only a streak of 
blue sky is seen. Here the train glides along between 
the lofty walls, then suddenly it enters another mighty 
canyon ; now a Clear stream falls in crystal spray from 
the cliffs above to a sparkling pool beside the road. In 
the center of a spacious amphitheatre stands the Curricanti 
Needle, a solitary, towering monument of solid stone. 

It is a ride not to be forgotten, and the impressions of 
beauty and sublimity will never be overcome by any 
amount of foreign travel. One cannot help the belief 
that the scenery of our country has a grandeur un- 
matched throughout the whole world. Address, JEROME 
ALLEN, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. Director for N. Y. 


+o- 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, FOR 
CALIFORNIA. 








The Southern Pacific Company now includes the roads between 
Ogden and San Francisco, formerly known as the Central Pacific, 
which passes through Utah, Nevada, and Central California, 
and the complete line between New Orleans and San Francisco, 
which passes through the Southern portions of Louisiana, Texas, 
the border of Old Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern 
California. 

Teachers and others going to California will do wel) to consider, 
before deciding their route fully, the fact that by securing tickets 


FOR CALIFORNIA. 





PASS. 


Ly the Southern Pacific Company’s entire route, they are enabled 
tu pass through a larger number of states, and see a much more 
varied scenery, than by any other line. 

Parties who wish to go out by way of the Southern route may 
have a choice of routes, either by way of steamer, New York to 
New Orleans, occupying six days; or by all rail by way of Wash- 
ington, or by way of Cincinnati. 

Routes can be made passing through almost any of the Southern 
states. Time will be given to visit New Orleans, and points of 
interest between New Orleans and San Francisco, such as Galves- 
ton, San Antonio, Texas, Eagle Pass (where connection is made 
with the new route to the City of Mexico,—namely, the Mexican 
International, reaching the City of Mexico in'three days from New 
Orleans.) Stopscan also be made at El Paso, Texas, and in fact 
at any point on the main line. The line, after passing through 
New Mexico and Arizona, takes the passengers through all the 
most prominent resorts of Southern California. Parties can then 
return by way of Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Chicago, or St, Louis, thence east; or, if 
desired, the route can be reversed, going out by way of Chicago 
and Ogden, returning by way of New Orleans and Washington, 
or via Cincinnati. 

Further information, and handsome books descriptive of the 
route, can be obtained by applying to Jerome Allen, 25 Clinton 
Place, E. Hawley, General Eastern Agency Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, 339 Broadway, or any of the following agents: L. H. Nut- 
ting, Eastern Passenger Avent, 339 Broadway, N. Y.:E E. Currier, 
192 Washington St., Boston, Mass.; R. J. Smith, 402 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

Whatever price is made from any point to San Francisco and 
return, by any route, is goo by way of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s route. 





UP THE ARKANSAS. 








